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A NOTE ON THE TEXT 


The word íbr a Buddhist scripture, tìie teachings of tìie Buddha, is sutta in Pali and sutra in Sanskrit. Because a nmrber of texts, PalỊ 
Sanskrit, and Chinese, are cited throughout tlie commentary, we use ứie word sutra as if it were an English word and use the word sutta 
only when it is part of tìie proper naine of a Pali sutta, such as Satipattliana Sutta or Anapanasati Sutta. 


The word satipatthcma (Sanskrit: smrityupasthcmà) is a compound oĩsatỉ, whichmeans “nindiủiess” or “remeniiering” and 
upatthana, which rneans “place of abiding,” “establislnTient,” or “application.” In Chinese, tìie title of tìie sutra is Nian Chu. Nian is “to be 
ràndíùl otr “to put one’s attention to,” or “to rernerrber.” Chu rneans eMier “tlie dwelling place” or “the act of dwelling” “the act ofbeing 
present,” “the act of estíiblishing oneselt'” Nian Chu tìiereíòre ìmy be translated as “the Four Grounds of Mindiủiess” or “the Four 
Pstablislnnents of Mindtìilness.” 

For ease of use, ứie text of tìie original sutra lias been kept with the male pronouns, he and his, tìirougliout, aMiougli clearly tìie ìnessage 
is intended íòr practitioners of any gender. Tltis was done íòr ease of reading and to keep as close to the original as possible. 



Introduction: What Is Mindfulness? 


We practice mmdMiess in order to realứe liberation, peace, and joy in our everyday lives. Liberation and happiness are linked to each 
other; iíthere is liberation, there is happiness, and greater liberation brings greater happiness. Ifthere is liberation, peace and joy exist intìie 
present m o rnent. We don’t need to wait ten or fìfteen years to realize them They’re available as soon as we begừi the practice. However 
modest these elements may be, they íòmithe basis íòr greater liberation, peace, and joy in the tìitire. 


To prachce meditation is to look deeply in order to see into the essence of things. With insight and understanding we can realize 
liberation, peace, and joy. Our anger, anxiety, and fear are the ropes that bind us to suữèring. Ifwe want to be hberated ữomthem, we 
need to observe theừ nature, which is ignorance, the lack of clear understanding. When we nisunderstand a Ềiend, we may become angry 
at him, and because of that, we may suhèr. Bnt when we look deeply into what has happened, we can end the misunderstanding. When we 
understand the other person and his situation, our suhèring will disappear and peace and joy will arise. The first step is awareness of the 
object, and the second step is looking deeply at the object to shed light on it. Ihereíòre, mindtiilness means awareness and it also means 
looking deeply. 


Hie Pali word sati (Sanskrit: smrti) ìneans “to stop,” and “to maintain awareness of the object.” Hie Pali word vipassana (Sanskrit: 
vipashyana ) means “to go deeply into tìiat object to observe it.” WMe we are tidly aware of and observing deeply an object, the boundary 
between the subject who observes and the object being observed gradnally dissolves, and the subject and object becoine one. This is the 
essence of meditation. Only when we penetrate an object and become one with it can we understand. It is not enough to stand outside and 
observe an object. Hiat’s why the Sutra on the Four Rstablishments of Mindẵửiess reminds us to be aware of the body in the body, the 
tẽelings in the Êelings, the mind in the mind, and the objects of mind in the objects of mind. 


Hie Buddlia delivered the Sutra onthe Four Establishments ofMindfiửiess to anaudience otYn o nks and nuns, bhikkhns and 
bhikkhimis. But that doesn’t mean that the practice of being mindíùl in the ground of the Four Establishments is limited to monks and nuns. 
Anyone can practice mindiủiess. If m o nks and nuns can practice mindiủiess in walking, standing, lying down, and sitting, then laymen and 
]aywomien also can. Is there anyone who does not walk, stand, lie down, and SỀ every day? What is most important is to understand the 
Ềmdainental basis of the practice and then apply it during our everyday lives, even if our lives are diữèrent trom the way the Buddha and his 
m o nk s and nuns lived twenty-fìve centuries ago. When reading the Sutra on the Four Tstablishments of MmdMiess, we have to read with 
the eyes of a person of today and discover appropriate ways to practice based on the teachings of the sutra.- 


MindỀihess is always mindtiilness of soinething. There are four areas ofmindfùlness, íòur areas where mindtiilness has to penetrate in 
order íòr us to be protected, íòr joy to be nourished, íòr pain to be transíòrmed, and íòr insight to be obtained. Ihese are called tìie Four 
Establishments of Mindíùlness. Ihese íòur establishments, or íòundations, are body, tèelings. mind, and objects ofmind. 

Hie Fừst Establishment of MmdMiess is mindíiilness of the body in the body. This ìneans that when you bring mindíiilness into your 
body, ìnindtùlness becomes the body. Mindẵửiess is not anoutside observer. Mindẵửiess becomes tìie body, and the body becomes 
mindMiess. When mother embraces chM, mother becomes chM, and child becomes mother. Intrue meditation, the subject and the object 
of meditation no longer exist as separate entities; that distinction is removed. When you generate the energy of mindíiilness and eirbrace 
yonr breathing and your body, that is mindtiilness of the body in the body. MindÊửiess is not an outside observer, it is the body. Hie body 
becomes the object and the subject of ìrrindtùlness at the same tnne. 


It’s hke when nuclear scientists say that to understand an elementary particle and really enter into the world of tìie iniỉmtely smaH, you 
have to become a participant and not an observer anymore. In India they use the example of a grain of salt that woiủd like to know how 
salty the ocean is. How can a grain of saỉt come to know this? The only way is íòr it to jump into the ocean, and the understanding \vill be 
períèct; the separation between the object of mderstanding and the subject of understanding is no longer there. In our tkne, nuclear 
scientists have begun to see that. Ihat is why they say that in order to really understand the world of the elementary particle, you have to 
stop being an observer, you have to becoine a participant. 


Hie Second Tstablishment ofMindfiửiess is our tẽelings. Hie Ihird Lstablishment ofMindfiửiess is the mind, namely the mental 
íònmtions. In the Sutra on the Full Awareness of Breathing, the Buddha oữèred us íòur exercises of mindiủ breathing to take care of each 


of these fields of our ìnứidiủiess. 


The Foiirtli Establisliment of Mhdiửiess is ứie reahnofperception In tìie sutra it is spoken of as “tlie objects ofìrráid,” and we can 
understand ữús as perception Hie Buddha also proposed tòir exercises on mindtiil breatliing íbr conteiTplationoftìie objects oírând in 
tìie objects of rnind, so tbat we can penetrate, embrace, and look deeply into tìie object of our perception Doing so gives us tìie insight that 
will liberate us ữomour dekision and our suttèring. 


Mountains, rivers, birds, ứie blue sky, houses, streams, cMdren, arárnals—everything is ứie object of your perception And we have lòur 
exercises of mindíùl breatliing in order to help us inquire about tìie true natnre of all these tliings, including ourselves. Body is also an object 
of rnind, tèelings are also objects of our rnứid, and mental tònnations becorne objects of our i nind . We can akvays inquire about tìie natnre 
of our body, our tèelings, or our mứid, as well as our perceptions and otìier things. If we look deeply at the body in the body, it becomes an 
object of the min d. When we are looking at tèelings, tìien tèelings are tìie object of ìnind. When we are observing ìnind, rând becornes tìie 
object of our i nind . All tìie establishments of Ìtnndiủiess are in íàct objects of rând. 


A rn o nk once asked me how mind can be an object of mind. I said if we take our two tìngers and rab tìiemtogetìier, then ứie body is in 
touch with tìie body. Hie mind is tìie saire. When we look into our body, our body is ứie object of our mind . When we look into tònn, 
íònn is tìie object of our ìnind. When we look into mental íònmhons, mental tòmntions are tìie object of our mind . So we see tliat ứie field 
of objects of mứid is very vast. But ứie division into Ê»ur establislnnents is a convenient tool to help us leam how to practice mứidiủiess. 


Ifyou woiủd like to study meditahon, tìtis Siứra ontìie Four Bstablislnnents of Mindtiilness is part oíyonr íòmdahon Iltis is one oftìie 
sutras you keep under your pillow, always with you. 



Sutra on the Four Establishments of Mindfulness 


Satipatthana Sutta (Theravada) from MạjjhimaNikaya, 10. 



I. 


I heard these words of tìie Buddha one time when he was living at Kammssadharma, a market town of ứie Kuru people. Hie Buddha 
addressed tìie bhikkhus, “O bhikklius.” 


And ứie bhikkluis replied, “Venerable Lord.” 


The Buddha said, ‘BMckhus, there is a most wonderfùl way to help living beings realize puriíỉcation, overcome dừectly grief and sorrow, 
end pain and anxiety, travel tìie riglĩt paứi, and realize nirvana. This way is tìie Four F,stab1ishments of Mnidiửiess. 


“What are tìie Four Establishments? 


1. “B hik khns. a practitioner remains established in tìie observation of tìie body in ứie body, diligent, with clear understanding, mindtiil, 
liaving abandoned every craving and every distaste íbr tìtis life. 

2. ‘1 le remains established in tìie observation of tìie tèelings in tìie tèelings, diKgent, with clear understanding mindíuL, having abandoned 
every craving and every distaste íbr tìtis life. 

3. '1 le remains established in ứie observation of ứie i nin d in tìie ìrráid, diKgent, with clear understanding, ìnindiil having abandoned every 
craving and every distaste íbr tìtis life. 

4. ‘1 le remains established intìie obsenation of the objects of min d in the objects oímind. diKgent, witli clear understanding, mindíuL, 
liaving abandoned every craving and every distaste íòr tìtis life. 



II. 


“And how does a practitioner remain established in tìie observation of tìie body in the body? 


“He goes to the íòrest, to the íòot of a tree, or to an enpty room, sits down cross-legged in ứie lotus position, holds his body straiglit, 
and establishes i nin díùlness in front ofhim He breaứies in, aware that he is breaữúng in He breaứies out, aware that he is breaửúng out. 
When he breathes in a long breath, he knows, ‘I am breatliing in a long breatìi ’ When he breatìies out a long breath, he knows, ‘I am 
breathing out a long breath. ’ When he breatìies in a short breath, he knows, ‘I ambreatìting in a short breath ’ When he breaứies out a 
short breatìi, he knows, ‘I am breatliing out a short breatìi’ 


“He uses ứie lòllowingpractice: ‘Breaửúng in, I amaware of my whole body. Breathing out, I amaware of my whole body. ’ And tìien, 
'Breathing in, I caliri my body. Breathing out, I caliri my body.’ 


“Just as a skilled tumer knows when he ìrakes a long tum, ‘I am making a long tum, ’ and knows when he ìrakes a short turn, ‘I am 
making a short him, ’ so a practitioner, when he breathes in a long breath, knows, ‘I am breatliing in a long breath, ’ and when he breatìies in 
a short breatìi knows, ‘I ambreatìting in a short breaứT,’ when he breathes out a long breath, knows, ‘I ambreatìting out a long breath,’ 
and whenhe breathes out a short breatìiknows, ‘I am breathing out a short breatìi’ 


“He uses ứie followingpractice: ‘Breaửúng in, I amaware ofmy whole body. Breaửúng out, I amavvare of my whole body. Breathing in, 
I calm my body. Breathing out, I calmmy body.’ 


“This is how a practitioner observes tìie body in ứie body. He observes tìie body irom within or from without, or Ềomboứi within and 
withoul. He observes tìie process of Corning-to-be in tìie body or the process of dissolution in ứie body or botìi the process of Corning-to- 
be and the process of dissokition Or he is mindiủ of the làct, ‘There is a body here,’ until understanding and M awareness come about. 
He maintains tìie observation, free, not cauglĩt up in any worldly considerahon Tliat is how to practice observation of tìie body in the body, 
o bhikkluis. 


“Moreover, when a practitioner walks, he is aware, ‘I am walking.’ When he is standing, he is aware, ‘I amstanding.’ When he is sitting, 
he is aware, ‘I am sitting. ’ When he is lying down, he is aware, ‘I am lying down. ’ In whatever posihon his body happens to be, he is aware 
of ứie position of his body. 


“This is how a practitioner observes tìie body in ứie body. He observes the body irom within or irom without, or ữom both within and 
witliout. He observes the process of Corning-to-be in the body or the process of dissolution in ứie body or both tìie process of Corning-to- 
be and the process of dissolution Or he is mindíùl of tìie làct, ‘There is a body here,’ until understanding and M awareness come about. 
He maintains ứie observation, free, not cauglĩt up in any worldly considerahon Ihat is how to practice observation of the body in the body, 
o bhikklms. 


“Moreover, when tìie practitioner is going lòrward or backward, he applies M awareness to his going lòrward or backward. When he 
looks in front or looks beMid, bends down or stands up, he also applies M awareness to what he is doing. He applies M awareness to 
wearing ứie sangliati robe or canying the alms bowL When he eats or drinks, chews or savors ứie íbod, he applies M awareness to all ữús. 
When passing excrement or urinating, he applies M awareness to this. When he walks, stands, lies down, sits, sleeps or wakes up. speaks 
or is silent, he sMies ltis awareness on all tìtis. 


“Furtlier, tìie practitioner ìmeditates on his very own body from the soles of tìie feet upvvards and then Ềomtìie hair on top of tìie head 
downwards, a body contained inside ứie skin and M of all ứie inpurities which belong to ứie body ‘Here is ứie hair of ứie head, tìie hairs 
011 the body, the nails, teetìi, skin, tlesh, sinews, bones, bone marrow, kidneys, heart, liver, diaphragm, spleen, kmgs, intestines, bowels, 
excrement, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, làt, tears, grease, saliva, micus, synovic íỈLÚd, urine.’ 


“B hik khns. imagine a sack which can be opened at botìi ends, containing a variety of grains: brown rice, wfld rice, mmg beans, kidney 



beans, sesame seeds, white rice. When sorneone with good eyesiglĩt opens ứie bag, he will review it like ửús: ‘Ihis is browii rice, ữús is wild 
rice, tìiese are miuig beans, tìiese are kidiiey beans, tìiese are sesame seeds, tìtis is white rice.’ Just so tìie practitioner passes inreviewứie 
whole of his body froin the soles of tìie feet to tìie hair on the top of tìie head, a body enclosed in a layer of skin and M of all tìie impuritìes 
whichbelongto ứie body ‘Here is ứie haừ ofứie head, the hairs onthe body, nails, teetìi, skin, tlesh, sinews, bones, bone marrow, 
kidneys, heart, liver, diaphragm, spleen, lungs, intestines, bowels, excrement, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, íàt, tears, grease, saliva, 
1TIUCUS, synovic tluid. urine.’ 


“This is how the practitioner remains established in the observation of tìie body in the body, observation of the body trom within or from 
\vithout or Ềombotìi within and without. He remains established in ứie observation of tìie process of Corning-to-be in the body or the 
process of dissolution in tìie body or both ứie process of Corning-to-be and tìie process of dissolutioii Or he is mindíùl ofứie íàct, ‘Hiere is 
a body here,’ until understanding and M awareness corne about. He remains established in tìie observation, free, not caught up in any 
worldly consideratioa Tliat is how to practice obsemtion of tìie body in tìie body, o bhikkluis. 


“Furtlier, in whichever position his body happens to be, the practitioner passes in review tìie elernents which constitute tìie body ‘In ửús 
body is tìie eartli element, the water element, tìie fre element, and ứie air element.’ 


“As a skilled butcher or an apprentice butcher, having killed a cow, night sit at the crossroads to divide tìie cow into many parts, tìie 
practitioner passes in review tìie elements which comprise his very own body ‘Here in ửús body are tìie eartli element, the water element, 
ứie fre element, and ứie air eleinent.’ 


“This is how tìie practitioner remains established in tìie observation of tìie body in ứie body observation of tìie body irom within or from 
\Mthout, or Ềombotìi within and witliout. He remains established in tìie observation of tìie process of Corning-to-be in ứie body or the 
process of dissolution in the body or botìi the process of Corning-to-be and the process of dissolutioa Or he is mindtiil of tìie íàct, ‘Hiere is 
a body here,’ until understanding and M awareness corne about. He remains established in ứie observation, free, not cauglit up in any 
worldly consideration. That is how to practice observation of ứie body in the body, o b hik khus- 


“Furtlier, ứie practitioner compares his own body with a corpse which he imagines he sees thrown onto a chamel ground and lying tìiere 
íòr one, two, or tìiree days, bloated, blue in color, and tèstering, and he observes, ‘This body of mine is of the saire nahire. It will end up in 
tìie saire way, tìiere is no way it can avoid that State. ’ 


“This is how tìie practitioner rennins established in tìie observation of tìie body in ứie body observation of tìie body from witỈTÌn or from 
witliout, or Ềombotìi withni and witliout. He remains established in ứie observation of tìie process of Corning-to-be in ứie body or the 
process of dissolution in the body or botìi ứie process of coning-to-be and tìie process of dissolutioa Or he is mindtiil of tìie íàct, ‘There is 
a body here,’ until mderstaading and M awareaess corne about. He reaains established in ứie observation, free, not caught up in any 
worldly consideratioa Tliat is how to practice observation of ứie body in the body, o bhikkluis. 


“Furtlier, ứie practitioner compares ltis own body with a corpse which he inBgines he sees thrown onto a chamel ground, pecked at by 
crows, eaten by havvks, viửtures, and jackals, and intèsted witlinBggots and wonns, and he observes, ‘Htis body of rnine is oftìie saire 
nahire, it will end up in ứie saire way, tìiere is no way t can avoid that State. ’ 


“This is how the practitioner reaains established in the observation of tìie body in ứie body, observation of the body from witlTÌn or from 
without, or Ềombotìi within and without. He remains established in ứie observation of tìie process of Corning-to-be in ứie body or the 
process of dissolution in tìie body or botìi ứie process of coning-to-be and the process of dissolutioa Or he is mindtiil of the íàct, ‘Hiere is 
a body here,’ until mderstanding and M awareness corne about. He remains established in ứie observation, free, not cauglit up in any 
worldly consideratioa Tliat is how to practice observation of ứie body in tìie body, o bhikkluis. 


“Furtlier, ứie practitioner coiĩpares ltis own body with a corpse wltich he inBgines he sees thrown onto a chamel ground; it is just a 
skeleton with a Me Aesli and blood sticking to it, and the bones are held togetìier by tìie ligaiTients, and he observes, ‘Iltis body of i rrin e is 
of tìie same nahire. It will end up in tìie saire way. Hiere is no way it can avoid that State. ’ 



‘Turther, the practitioner compares his own body with a corpse which he iinagines he sees thrown onto a chamel groimd; it is jnst a 
skeleton, no longer adliered to by any tlesh, but still smeared by a Me blood, the bones still held togetìier by ứie ligaments ... 


‘Turther, tìie practitioner coirpares his own body with a corpse which he imagines he sees thrown onto a chamel ground; it is jnst a 
skeleton, no longer adliered to by any flesh nor smeared by any blood, but ứie bones are still held togetìier by ứie ligaments ... 


“Further, tìie practitioner coirpares his own body with a corpse which he imagines he sees thrown onto a chamel gromd; all that is leỄ is 
a collection of bones scattered here and there; in one place a hand bone, in anotìier a sMi bone, a ửúgh bone, a pelvis, a spinal column, a 
skull... 


“Furtlier, tìie practitioner compares his own body with a corpse which he iinagines he sees thrown onto a chamel ground; all that is leỄ is 
a collection of bleached bones, tìie color of shells ... 


“Further, ứie practitioner compares his own body with a corpse which he iimagines he sees thrown onto a chamel ground; it has been 
lying tìiere íòr rn o re than one year and all that is leỄ is a collection of dried bones ... 


“Furtlier, ứie practitioner compares his own body with a corpse which he iimagines he sees thrown onto a chamel ground; all that is leỄ is 
ứie dust which cornes from the rotted bones and he observes, ‘This body of mứie is of ứie same natire. it will end up in ứie saire way. 
Hiere is no way É can avoid that State. ’ 


“This is how the practitioner reimins established in the observation of tìie body in the body, observation of the body trom within or from 
\Mthout. or Ềombotìi witltin and without. He rennins established in ứie observation of tìie process of Corning-to-be in the body or the 
process of dissolution in tìie body or both ứie process of Corning-to-be and the process of dissokition Or he is mứidiil of ứie íàct, ‘Hiere is 
a body here,’ until understanding and M awareness corne about. He remains established in tìie observation, free, not cauglit up in any 
worldly consideration Tliat is how to practice observation of tìie body in tìie body, o bMddius.” 



III. 


“Bhikkhus, how does a practitioner reinain established in tìie observation of tìie tèelings in the tèelings? 


“Wlienever tìie practitioner has a pleasant tèeling he is aware, ‘I am experiencing a pleasant tèeling. ’ Wlienever he has a painíùl íeeling, 
he is aware, ‘I am experiencing a paintiil tèeling. ’ Whenever he experiences a tèeling that is neMier pleasant nor painfi.ll he is aware, ‘I am 
experiencing a neutral tèeling. ’ When he experiences a pleasant tèeling based in tìie body, he is aware, ‘I am experiencing a pleasant tèeling 
based in the body. ’ When he experiences a pleasant tèeling based in ứie mind, he is aware, ‘I am experiencing a pleasant tèeling based in 
the rnứid. ’ When he experiences a painfi.ll tèeling based in ứie body, he is aware, ‘I am experiencing a painfi.ll tèeling based in the body. ’ 
When he experiences a painfi.ll tèeling based in the ìrráid, he is aware, ‘I am experiencing a painfi.ll tèeling based in tìie mind. ’ When he 
experiences a neutral tèeling based in the body, he is aware, ‘I am experiencing a neutral tèeling based in tìie body. ’ When he experiences a 
neiứral tèeling based in tìie rnứid, he is aware, ‘I am experiencing a nentral tèeling based in the nind. ’ 


“This is how tìie practitioner remains established in tìie observation of tìie tèelings in tìie tèelings, observation of tìie tèelings Hom witliin or 
from witliout, or observation of tìie tèelings ữom both within and witlioiit. He remains established in tìie observation of tìie process of 
Corning-to-be in the tèelings or ứie process of dissolution in tìie tèelings or botìi tìie process of Corning-to-be and tìie process of dissolntioii 
Or he is mindfi.ll of ứie làct, ‘Hiere is tèeling here, ’ rntil mderstanding and M awareness come about. He reirains established in tìie 
observation, free, not canglĩt up in any worldly consideration. Tliat is how to practice observation of tìie tèelings in the tèelings, o 
b hik khns.” 



IV. 


“Bhikkhus, how does a practitioner reinain established in tìie observation of tìie i nin d in the rnứid? 


“Wlien his Ìtnnd is desiring, tìie practitioner is aware, ‘My rnứid is desiring. ’ When his i nin d is not desiring, he is aware, ‘My rând is not 
desiring. ’ When his inind is hating something, he is aware, ‘My rànd is hating. ’ When his rând is not hating, he is aware, ‘My rànd is not 
liating. ’ When his rnứid is in a State of ignorance, he is aware, ‘My rând is in a State of ignorance. ’ When his rând is not in a State of 
ignorance, he is aware, ‘My min d is not in a State oíignorance.’ Whenhis rând is collected, he is aware, ‘My ĩĩãnd is collected.’ Whenhis 
rnứid is not collected, he is aware, ‘My rând is not collected.’ Whenhis rnind is distracted, he is aware, ‘My rnứid is distracted.’ Whenhis 
rnind is not distracted, he is aware, ‘My mind is not distracted. ’ When his rnind has a wider scope, he is aware, ‘My rnind has widened in 
scope. ’ When his rrrind has a narrow scope, he is aware, ‘My rând lias becorne narrow in scope. ’ When his mind is capable of reaching a 
higher State, he is aware, ‘My rnind is capable ofreachinga higher State.’ Whenhis mind is not capable ofreachinga higher State, he is 
aware, ‘My mứid is not capable oíreachinga ltiglier State.’ Whenhis rând is coitposed, he is aware, ‘My rnứid is conposed.’ Whenhis 
rnứid is not composed, he is aware, ‘My rànd is not conposed. ’ Whenhis rând is free, he is aware, ‘My nãnd is free.’ Wlienhis rnứid is 
not free, he is aware, ‘My Ìtnnd is not free.’ 


“TItìs is how tìie practitioner remains established in tìie observation of the rànd in tìie ìrráid, observation of tìie rând irom within or from 
witliout, or observation of tìie rnind Ềomboth within and witliout. He reimins established in tìie observation of the process of Corning-to-be 
in ứie rànd or ứie process of dissolution in tìie ìrrind or both tìie process of Corning-to-be and the process of dissolutioii Or he is mindfijl of 
tìie íàct, ‘Hiere is rrrind here,’ mtilunderstanding and Mawareness corne about. He reimins established in the observation, free, not 
cauglĩt up in any worldly consideration. Iltis is how to practice observation of tìie rând in the ìrráid, o b hik kh n s.” 



V. 


“Bhikkhus, how does a practitioner reinain established in tìie observation of tìie objects of i nin d in tìie objects of rnứid? 


“Fừst of alỊ he observes tìie objects ofmứid in tìie objects of i nin d with regard to tìie Five Hhidrances. How does he observe this? 


1. “Wlien sensual desừe is present in him , he is aware, ‘ Sensml desừe is present in me. ’ Or when sensual desire is not present in him , he 
is aware, ‘ Sensnal desừe is not present in me. ’ When sensual desừe begins to arise, he is aware of it. When already arisen sensual desire is 
abandoned, he is aware of it. When sensual desừe already abandoned will not arise again in tìie tiitire. he is aware of it. 


2. “Wlien anger is present in him , he is aware, ‘ Anger is present in me. ’ When anger is not present in him , he is aware, ‘ Anger is not 
present in me. ’ When anger begins to arise, he is aware of it. When already arisen anger is abandoned, he is aware of it. When anger 
already abandoned will not arise again in ứie itture, he is aware of it. 


3. “When dullness and drowsiness are present in him , he is aware, ‘Dullness and drowsiness are present in me.’ When dullness and 
drowsiness are not present in him , he is aware, ‘Dullness and drowsiness are not present in me. ’ When dullness and drowsiness begin to 
arise, he is aware ofit. When already arisen dullness and drowsiness are abandoned, he is aware ofit. When dullness and drowsiness 
already abandoned will not arise again in tìie tìitire. he is aware of it. 


4. “When agitation and rem o rse are present in him , he is aware, ‘ Agitation and rem o rse are present in me. ’ When agitation and remorse 
are not present in him , he is aware, ‘ Agitation and remorse are not present in me. ’ When agitation and rem o rse begin to arise, he is aware 
of it. When already arisen agitation and rem o rse are abandoned, he is aware of it. When agitation and remorse already abandoned will not 
arise again in tìie tìitire. he is aware of it. 


5. “When doubt is present in him , he is aware, ‘Doubt is present in me. ’ When doubt is not present in him , he is aware, ‘Etoubt is not 
present in me. ’ When doubt begins to arise, he is aware of it. When already arisen doubt is abandoned, he is aware of it. When doubt 
already abandoned will not arise again in tìie tìitire. he is aware of it. 


“This is how tìie practitioner remains established in tìie observation of tìie objects of rnứid in the objects of mứid: observation of tìie 
objects of rnứid from within or ữom without, or observation of tìie objects of rnứid Ềombotìi within and witlioiit. He remains established in 
tìie observation of tìie process of Corning-to-be in ứie objects of mứid or ứie process of dissolution in tìie objects of mind or botìi tìie 
process of Corning-to-be and tìie process of dissolutioii Or he is mindiil ofứie íàct, ‘Hiere is an object oftìie mind here,’ mtil 
understanding and M awareness come about. He remains established in tìie observation, free, not cauglĩt up in any worldly consideratioii 
That is how to practice observation of tìie objects of rnứid in ứie objects of mứid with regard to tìie Five Hindrances. o bhikkhus. 


“Further, tìie practitioner observes tìie objects ofmứid in the objects oímind witliregard to the Five Aggregates of Clinging. How does 
he observe tìtis? 


‘He observes like tìtis: ‘Such is tònn Such is tìie arising of tònn Such is the disappearance of tònn Such is tèeling. Such is ứie arising of 
tèeling. Such is ứie disappearance oftèeling. Such is perception. Such is tìie arising oíperception. Such is tìie disappearance oíperception. 
Such are mental tòrmations. Such is tìie arising of mental tòrmations. Such is ứie disappearance of mental íònnations. Such is 
consciousness. Such is tìie arising of consciousness. Such is tìie disappearance of consciousness.’ 


“This is how tìie practitioner remains established in tìie observation of tìie objects of mind in the objects of mind with regard to tìie Five 
Aggregates ofClinging: observationofứie objects oímind fromwithinor fromwitliout, or observationoítìie objects oímind Ềombotìi 
witlTÌn and \vithout. He rennins established in ứie observation of tìie process of Corning-to-be in the object of mind or tìie process of 
dissolution in tìie object ofìnind or botìi ứie process of Corning-to-be and tìie process of dissolutioii Or he is mindiil ofứie íàct, ‘Hiere is 
anobject ofmứid here,’ mtilunderstanding and Mawareness come about. He remains established intìie observation, free, not cauglit up 
in any worldly consideration. Tliat is how to practice observation oftìie objects ofrnứid in ứie objects of mind with regard to the Five 



Aggregates, o bhikklms. 


“Furtlier, b hik khiis. tìie practitioner observes tìie objects oímincl iiitìie objects ofmứid withregard to tìie six sense organs and the six 
sense objects. How does he observe this? 


“He is aware of tìie eyes and aware of tìie tbnn, and he is aware of tìie intemal íònnations which are produced in dependence on these 
two things. He is aware of tìie birth of a new intemal tònnation and is aware of abandoning an already produced intemal tònnation, and he 
is aware when an already abandoned intemal tònnation will not arise again 


‘The practitioner is aware of tìie ears and aware of ứie sound, and he is aware of the intemal tònnations which are produced in 
dependence on tìiese two things. He is aware of tìie birth of a new intemal tònnation and is aware of abandoning an already produced 
intemal íbnmtion, and he is aware when an already abandoned intemal tòrmation will not arise again 


‘The practitioner is aware of tìie nose and aware of tìie sirell. and he is aware of ứie intemal íbnmtions which are produced in 
dependence on tìiese two tliings. He is aware of tìie birtii of a new intemal tòrmation and is aware of abandoning an already produced 
intemal tònnation, and he is aware when an already abandoned intemal tònnation will not arise again 


‘The practitioner is aware of tìie tongne and aware of tìie taste, and he is aware of tìie intemal tònnations which are produced in 
dependence on tìiese two things. He is aware of tìie birth of a new intemal fonmtion and is aware of abandoning an already produced 
intemal tònnation, and he is aware when an already abandoned intemal íònnation will not arise again 


‘The practitioner is aware of the body and aware of the object touched, and he is aware of tìie intemal tònnations which are produced in 
dependence on tìiese two things. He is aware of tìie birth of a new intemal tònnation and is aware of abandoning an already produced 
intemal tònnation, and he is aware when an already abandoned intemal fonmtion will not arise again 


‘The practitioner is aware of the min d and aware of tìie objects of rnind (the world), and he is aware of ứie intemal íònnations which are 
produced in dependence on these two things. He is aware of tìie birth of a new intemal tònnation and is aware of abandoning an already 
produced intemal tònnation, and he is aware when an already abandoned intemal tònnation will not arise again 


“This is how ứie practitioner remains established in the observation of ứie objects of i nin d in tìie objects of ìrráid with regard to ứie six 
sense organs and the six sense objects: observation of ứie objects of rând from within or from without, or obsemtion of tìie objects of 
rànd Ềombotìi within and witliout. He remains established in tìie observation of tìie process of Corning-to-be in tìie object of ĩrrind or tìie 
process of dissolution in tìie object ofrnứid or both ứie process of coining-to-be and tìie process of dissokition Or he is nindtùl ofứie íàct, 
‘Hiere is an object ofìrráid here,’ mtil mderstanding and M awareness corne about. He remains established in tìie observation, free, not 
cauglĩt up in any worldly consideration Ihat is how to practice observation of tìie objects of rând in tìie objects of rnind with regard to the 
six sense organs and ứie six sense objects, o bhikkluis. 


“Furtlier, b hik kl u is. tìie practitioner remains established in tìie observation oftìie objects ofrnứid in tìie objects of ìnind witli regard to tìie 
SevenFactors of Avvakening. 


“How does he remain established in tìie practice of observation of tìie Seven Factors of Awakening? 


F “Whenứie íàctor ofawakening ìnindiủiess, is present in him, he is aware, ‘Mindiửiess is present iniTie.’ Wlieninindii]ness is not 
present in hiiT L he is aware, ‘Mindiủiess is not present in ìre. ’ He is aware when not-yet-bom mứidiủiess is being bom and when already- 
bom mứidiửiess is períèctly developed. 


2. “Wlientìie íàctor ofawakening mvestigạtion-of-phenomena, is present in him, he is aware, ‘Investigation-of-phenoiTiena is present in 
me.’ Whenmvestigạtion-of-phenomena is not present in him he is aware, ‘Investigation-of-phenoinena is notpresent iniTe.’ He is aware 



when not-yet-bom mvestigạtion-of-phenomena is being bom and when already-bom investigạtion-of-phenomena is períèctly developed. 


3. “Wlien ứie íàctor of awakerũng, energy, is present in hiiT L he is aware, ‘Energy is present in me. ’ When energy is not present in him , 
he is aware, ‘Energy is not present in ìne. ’ He is aware when not-yet-bom energy is being bom and when already-bom energy is períèctly 
developed. 


4. “Wlien tìie íàctor of awakerũng, joy, is present in him , he is aware, ‘ Joy is present in me. ’ When joy is not present in him , he is aware, 
‘ Joy is not present in me. ’ He is aware when not-yet-bom joy is being bom and when ateady-bom joy is períèctly developed. 


5. “Wlien the íàctor of awakerúng, ease, is present in him , he is aware, ‘Ease is present in me. ’ When ease is not present in him , he is 
aware, ‘Ease is not present in ìne. ’ He is aware when not-yet-bom ease is being bom and when already-bom ease is períèctly developed. 


6. “Whenthe íàctor ofawakerúng, concentration, is present in him, he is aware, ‘Concentrationis present in me.’ Wlien concentration is 
not present in him , he is aware, ‘Concentration is not present in me. ’ He is aware when not-yet-bom concentration is being bom and when 
already-bom concentration is períèctly developed. 


7. “Wlien tìie íàctor of awakerúng, letting go, is present in him , he is aware, ‘Letting go is present in me. ’ When letting go is not present in 
him , he is aware, ‘Letting go is not present in ìne. ’ He is aware when not-yet-bom letting go is being bom and when already-bom letting-go 
is períèctly developed. 


“TItìs is how tìie practitioner remains established in the observation of tìie objects of rnứid in tìie objects of mứid with regard to the Seven 
Factors ofAwakening, observation ofthe objects of min d fromwithinor fromwithout, or observation ofthe objects oímind Ềombotìi 
within and without. He remains established in ứie observation of tìie process of Corning-to-be in the object of rnind or tìie process of 
dissolution in tìie object ofìnind or botìi ứie process of coining-to-be and tìie process of dissolution. Or he is mindiil ofứie íàct, ‘Hiere is 
anobject ofmứid here,’ mtilmderstanding and Mawareness corne about. He remains established intìie observation, free, not cauglit up 
in any worldly consideration Tbat is how to practice observation oftìie objects ofrnứid in ứie objects ofĩĩãnd with regard to the Seven 
Factors of Avvakerúng, o b hik kh n s. 


‘Eiutlier. b hik kh n s, a practitioner remains established in the observation of obiects of ìnind in tìie obiects of mứid with regard to tìie Four 
Noble Truths. 


‘How, b hik khus, does the practitioner remain established in the observation of tìie Four Noble Truths? 


“Apractitioner is aware ‘Tltis is suhèring,’ as it arises. He is aware, ‘This is tìie cause oftìie suttèring,’ as it arises. He is aware, ‘Htis is 
tìie end of suữèring, ’ as it arises. He is aware, ‘This is tìie patìi which leads to ứie end of suâèring, ’ as Ế arises. 


“This is how tìie practitioner remains established in tìie observation of tìie objects of rnứid in the objects of mind with regard to tìie Four 
Noble Truths, observation oftìie objects ofrnứid irom witliin or from without, or observation ofthe objects ofrnứid Ềombotìi \vithin and 
witliout. He remains established in tìie observation of the process of coning-to-be in ứie objects of rnứid or ứie process of dissolution in ứie 
objects ofrnứid or boứi ứie process of Corning-to-be and ứie process of dissolution Or he is mứidiil oftìie íàct, ‘Hiere is an object of min d 
here,’ until understanding and Mawareness corne about. He reinains established intìie observation, free, not cauglit up inany worldly 
consideration Tbat is how to practice observation oftìie objects ofrnứid in ứie objects ofrnứid with regard to the Four Noble Truths, o 
b hik kh u s.” 



VI. 


“Bhikkhus, he who practices in the Four Rstablishments of Mincltiilness íbr sevenyears can expect one oftwo truits—tìie highest 
understanding in tìtis very life or, if tìiere remains sorne residue of ahliction, he can attain the fruit of no-rehm 


“Let alone sevenyears, h hik kh n s. whoever practices inứie Four Elstablishrnents of Mincltiilness íbr six, five, íbur, tìiree, two years or one 
year can also expect one of two tÌTiits—either tìie highest understanding in this very life or, if tìiere remains sorne residue of aíHiction, he can 
attain the fruit of no-rehm 


“Let alone one year, b hik kl u is. whoever practices in tìie Four EstabMiments of Mindiủiess íòr seven, six, five, tònr, tìiree, or two 
ìr m nths. one rn n nth or halfa rn n nth can also expect one of two tÌTiits—eMier tìie highest mderstanding in ữús very life or, if tìiere remains 
soire residue of aíBiction, he can attain tìie fruit of no-retum. 


“Let alone halfa ìTDnth, b hik kh u s. whoever practices tìie Four Rstablislnnents of Mindiửiess íbr one week can also expect one of two 
tìnits—eMier tìie highest understanding in tìtis very life or, if tìiere remains some residue of aíHiction, he can attain tìie fruit of no-retuni 


“TlTat is why we said that tìtis path tìie patìi of ứie íbur gromds íòr tìie establislnnent of mứidiủiess, is tìie ìnost wonderíìil path, which 
helps beings realize puriíication, transcend grief and S01T0W, destroy pain and anxiety, travel tìie right path, and realize nirvana.” 


The bhikkhus were deliglited to hear tìie teaching of tìie Buddha. Tliey took it to heart and began to put it into practice. 



Summary of the Sutra 


The Sutra on the Four Rstablishments of Miiidiủiess uses tìie term ekayana, which rneans “one patìi” in PalỊ to signiíỳ ‘the one way to 
practice.” Ekayana is translated in tìfis version ofứie sutra as “a most wonderfùl way to help living beings.” This term, used by tìie Buddha 
to describe tìie metìiod of tìie Four Rstablishments of Miiidiủiess, gives us an idea of tìie great inportance tìfis practice held in tìie 
Buddha's teachings during his litètime. Hiese teachings have since spread throughout the world, and tìie fomdation of tìiese teachings 
remains tìie practice of mindíùl observation Hie Sutra on ứie Four Rstablishments of Mindiủiess has been stndied, practiced, and handed 
down with special care from generation to generation íòr over 2,500 years. 


Ibe íòur metìiods ofmindtiilness described intìie sutra are: (1) mindtiilness oftìie body, (2) min díùlness oftìie feelings, (3) mứidiủiess 
of tìie nrind, and (4) ìnindiủiess of tìie objects of n iin d. In tìie establishment known as tìie body, tìie practitioner is tìilly aware of tìie breath, 
tìie positions of tìie body, tìie actions of tìie body, the various parts of tìie body, ứie íòur elements which conprise ứie body, and the 
decomposition of the body as a corpse. In the establishment known as ứie tèelings, tìie practitioner is tiilly aware of pleasant, painfi.ll and 
neiứral tèelings as tìiey arise, endure, and disappear. He is aware of tèelings tliat liave a psychological basis and tèelings tliat liave a 
physiologcal basis. In tìie establishment known as the nind, tìie practitioner is tiilly aware of States of mind such as desừe, hatred, 
contÌLSÍon, concentration, dispersion, intemal íònmtions, and liberation In tìie establislnnent known as tìie objects of nind, ứie practitioner 
is tiilly aware of ứie Five Agg'egates that conprise a person (fòrm, tèelings. perceptions, ìnental íònmtions, and consciousness), tìie sense 
organs and tìieừ objects, tìie íàctors tliat can obstnict mderstanding and liberation, tìie íàctors that can lead to avvakening, and tìie Four 
Noble TnứỈTS conceming sutĩering and the release fromsuíFering. 


As you see, tìie sutra is divided into six sections: Section One describes tìie circiunstances under wlfich tìie sutra was delivered and ứie 
inportance oítlie teachings ofthe sutra, and it lists ứie Four Rstablislnnents of Mindíiilness. SectionTwo describes tìie ìnetìiod of 
mứidíìủiess ofthe body intìie body. Section Iliree describes the methocl oímindtiilness oítlie tèelings intìie tèelings. SectionFour 
describes tìie ìnetìiod ofmứidfiủiess ofthe rând intìie min d. SectionFive describes tìie ìnetìiod ofmứidfiủiess ofthe objects oírnind intìie 
objects ofr nhi d. Section Six describes tìie írưits ofứie practice and ứie lengtỉi oftime needed in order to realize tìiose írưits. 



Mindfulness Exercises 



EXERCISES FOR OBSERVING THE BODY 


The Fừst Hstablishment of Mincltiilness is the body, which includes the breaứi, the positions ofthe body, tìie actions oftìie body, tìie parts 
of tìie body, ứie four eleinents of which tìie body is conposed, and ứie dissolntion of tìie body. 



Exercise 1 1 Conscious Breathing 


He goes to the forest, to the foot of a tree, or to an empty room, sỉts down cross-legged in the lotus position, holds his body 
straight, and estabỉishes mindfuỉness in front of him. He breathes in, aware that he is breathing in. He breathes out, aware 
that he is breathing out. 


The Ếrst practice is the M awareness oíbreathing. When we breathe in, we know that we are breatliing in. When we breatìie out, we 
know that we are breathing out. Practicing in tìtis way, our breaữúng becornes conscious breathing. This exercise is sinple, yet its eữècts 
are proíbiind. To succeed, we rnist put our whole rând into our breathing and nowhere else. As we fòllow our in-breatìi, íbr exanple, we 
need to be watchfùl of distracting tìioughts. As soon as a thought such as, “I íòrgot to tuni off tìie light in ứie kitchen,” arises, our breaửúng 
is no longer conscious breathing as we are thinking about something else. To succeed, our mind needs to stay focused on our breatliing íòr 
tìie entire length of each breaứi As we breatìie, our i nin d is one with our breath, and we becorne one with our breath. That is tìie meaning 
of “mứidiủiess of tìie body in the body.” 


Anyone can succeed in the practice of a single conscious breaứi If we continue to breatìie consciously íòr ten breaths, without our rând 
going astray, tìien we have taken a valnable step on the path ofpractice. If we can practice conscious breatliing íòr ten minutes, an 
important change will take place in us. How can a practice as sinple as tìtis bring abont such important resiửts and what are tìie resiửts tliat 
itcanbringabout? 


The Ếrst resiửt of conscious breaửúng is retuming to ourselves. In everyday life, we oữen get lost in forgetfiửiess. Our rnứid chases aữer 
tìiousands of things, and we rarely take tìie tiiro to corne back to ourselves. When we have been lost in íòrgetíùlness like tliat íòr a long 
tiire, we lose touch with ourselves, and we feel alienated from ourselves. This phenoinenon is very cornm o n in our túnes. Conscious 
breatliing is a marvelous way to return to ourselves. When we are aware of our breatìi, we corne back to ourselves as quick as a tlash of 
lightning. [ . ike a cMd who retums home aỄer a long joumey, we feel ứie warmth of our hearth, and we lỉnd ourselves again. Corning back 
to ourselves is akeady a reitarkable success on the path of ứie practice. 


The second resiửt of conscious breatìting is that we coire in contact with life in tìie present ìnoirent, ứie only rn o rnent when we can touch 
life. The life in us and around us is wonderiil and abmdant. If we’re not free, we can’t be in contact with it, and we’re not really living our 
lives. We shouldn’t be inprisoned by regrets about ứie past, anxieties íòr ứie iiture, or attachment and aversion in tìie present. 


To breathe with M awareness is a Ìtiiraciủous way to untie tìie knots of regret and anxiety and to be in touch with life in the present 
rn o rnent. When we follow our breatìting, we are already at ease, no longer doininated by our anxieties and longings. As we breatìie 
consciously, our breaứi becornes ìnore regular, and peace and joy arise and becorne rn o re stable with every rn o rnent. Relying on our 
breatliing, we corne back to ourselves and are able to restore the oneness of our body and ìnind. TItìs integration allows us to be in real 
contact with what is liappening in tìie present ìnoirent, which is tìie essence of life. 



Exercise 2 I Following the Breath 


When he breathes in a long breath, he knows, ĩ am breathing in a long breath. ’ When he breathes out a long breath, he 
knows, ĩ am breathing out a long breath. ’ When he breathes in a short breath, he knows, ‘I am breathing in a short 
breath. ’When he breathes out a short breath, he knows, ‘I am breathing out a short breath. ’ 


The practitioner follows his breathing very closely and becomes one with his breathing íbr tìie entire lengtli of tìie breaứi, not allowing any 
stray tìionglit or idea to enter. This Ìtetìiod is called “following tìie breatìi” Wltile the i nin d is following tìie breath, tìie rnứid is tìie breath and 
only ứie breath. In ứie process of tìie practice, our breatliing natirally becornes m o re regidar, hannonious, and calm, and our rnứid also 
becornes ìnore regidar, hann o nious. and calm lltis brings about tèelings ofjoy, peace, and ease inứie body. Whenthe ìrráid and tìie 
breatliing become one, it is only a small step íbr ứie body and rnứid to becorne one also. 



Exercise 3 I Oneness of Body and Mlnd 


Breathing in, lam aware of my whole body. Breathing out, lam aware of my whole body. 


The third exercise is to bring body and mứid into hannony. The element used to bring ữús about is tìie breatìi In meditation practice, tìie 
distinction between body and i nin d dissolves, and we talk of tìie oneness of body and i nin d. In tìtis exercise, ứie object of our mứidiủiess is 
no longer sinply tìie breath, but tìie whole body itselT as it is urũÊed with tìie breatìi 


Some practitioners and commentators, because tìiey attach so inuch inportance to ứie realứation of tìie States of concentration (Pali: 
ịhana; Sanskrit: dhyanẩ) ofứie Four FonnJhanas and ứie Four Fonnless Jhanas, have explained tìie tenn“whole bodý”to meantìie 
“whole breath bodý” and not ứie physical body of tìie practitioner. The Patisan±)hida Magga, Vimutti Magga, and Visuddhi Magga, all 
well-known commentaries, tell us to concentrate on the tip of our nose, the place where ứie air enters and goes out Ềomtìie body, as we 
breatìie. We are not told to follow our breatìi into our body, because ứie commentators fear that our body may be too large an object íòr 
us to concentrate on This kind of reasoning has led tìie commentators to interpret ứie word “bodý” ( kaya ) inứie sutra as “breatìibody.” 
But as we read tìie sutra, we see that ứie practice of being mindlùl of tìie whole “breatìi bodý” was already deaỉt with in ứie second 
exercise: “Breathing in a long breath, he knows, ‘I am breatliing in a long breatìi ’ Breathing out a short breatìi, he knows, ‘I am breatliing 
out a short breaứi ’ ” Why tìien do we need to repeat this exercise? 


The Ếrst tòur exercises oftìie Sutra onứie Full Awareness of Breathing (Anapanasati) teachus to íòcus our attentionontìie body, so it is 
natural íòr tìie ửúrd exercise in the Sutra on ứie Four Establishments of Mindiửiess (Satipatthana) also to íòcus on tìie M awareness of ứie 
physical body. Nowhere in either sutra are we taught to concentrate on tìie breath at ứie tip of the nose. Nowhere are we taught that we 
shouldrrt concentrate onthe whole physical body. 


In recent times, tìie Bunnese meditation master Mahasi Sayadaw tauglit tìie metìiod of being attentive to the intlation and contraction of 
tìie abdomen caused by tìie in-breath and tìie out-breath. Using this metìiod, tìie practitioner can realize concentration easily, but it isn’t 
described by tìie Mahasi as a metìiod of awareness oíbreathing. Hie basic reason íòr doing ữús practice, according to the MahasỊ is tliat 
understanding ( prajna) arises natirally when tliere is concentration Perhaps the reasonMahasi Sayadaw doesn’t describe this ìnetìiod as a 
practice of awareness oíbreathing is because of traditional prejudice tliat conscious breathing should not follow tìie breatìi into tìie body 
and down into ứie abdoinen 


Here ừ may be useiil to say something about tìie purpose of concentration Riglit Concentration (samỵak samadhi), one stage of tìie 
Noble Eightíòld Path, leads to an awareness and deep observation oftìie object of concentration and eventiially to awakened 
understanding. Hie Pali conpoinid word samatha-vipassana (Sanskrit: samatha-vipashyana) means “stopping-observing,” “calming- 
illuminating,” or “concentrating-understanding.” 


Hiere are also States of concentration tliat encourage tìie practitioner to escape Ềomtìie coitplexities of suhèring and existence, rather 
than íàce tliem directly in order to transíònnứiem These can be called “wrong concentration” The Four Fonn Jhanas and tìie Four 
Ponnless Jhanas are States of ìTieditational concentration wltich tìie Buddha practiced with teachers such as Alara Kalama and Uddaka 
Ramaputta, and he rejected them as not leading to liberation from suâèring. Hiese States of concentration probably íòmd tìieừ way back 
into the sutras around two hundred years aữer tìie Buddha passed into mahaparinirvana. The resiửts oftìiese concentrations are to hide 
reality Ềomtìie practitioner, so we can assium that they shouldn’t be considered Riglit Concentration To dwell in tìiese concentrations íòr 
a duration of time íòr tìie sake of healing ìmy be one tliing. but to escape in tìiem íòr a long tiine isn’t what the Buddha reconiTiended. 

In tìie ứtird exercise, ứie practitioner uses her breatliing to bring body and mind togetìier as one, so the object of concentration is 
sinxửtaneously body, nind, and breatìi Iltis condition, known as “oneness of body and mind,” is one of total integration In our daily lives, 
we oỄen lìnd our rnứid and our body separated. Our body may be here, while our mind is soiTiewhere else, perhaps lost in the distant past 
or Ếoating in a distant tùlure. Throu^i mứidiủiess, we can realize tìie oneness ofbody and nind, and we’re able to restore the wholeness 
of ourselves. In tìtis condition, every practice will take us back to ứie source, which is the oneness of body and mind, and we open to a real 
encounter with life. 



When body and rnind are one, tìie wounds in our hearts, ìninds, and bodies begin to heaL As long as there is separation between body 
and nind, tìiese womds can’t heaL During sitting meditation, tìie tìiree elements oíbreath, body, and i nin d are calnied, and graduallytìiey 
becorne one. When peace is established in one of ứie tliree elements, tìie otìier two will soon liave peace also. For exanple, if tìie body is 
in a very stable position and all tìie muscles and ứie nervous System are relaxed, then ứie mind and breaứi are immediately intluenced, and 
tìiey too gradually become calnied. Similarly, if we practice conscious breatliing in the right way, our breathing becomes ìnore regnlar, calm, 
and hann o nions with every rnoment, and this regiilarity, calmness, and hannony of ứie breaửúng will spread to our body and ìrráid, and ứie 
body and mind will benetit trom it. It’s only by tìiese kinds ofprocesses tliat the oneness ofbody and mứid willbe acltieved. Wlientìiere’s 
oneness ofbody and nind, tìie breatliing serves as Ìiannonizer,” and we realize peace, joy, and ease, tìie first tìnits ofìneditation practice. 



Exercise 4 I Calnùng 


Breathing in, Icalm my body. Breathing out, Icalm my body. 


This exercise, a continuation ofứie thircỊ uses tìie breatìi to realize peace and caknin our whole body. When our body is not at peace, it’s 
bard íbr our i nin d to be at peace. Thereíòre, we should use our breaửúng to help tìie tùnctions of our body be smooth and peaceii If 
we’re gasping íòr breatìi or if our breatìi is iưegular, we can’t calm the imctions of our body. So the Ếrst thing is to hannonize our 
breaửúng. Our in-breatlis and out-breatlis should flow smoothly and lightly. When our breaứi is hann o nious. our body is also. Our breaứi 
needs to be light and even and not audible. It should flow sin o othly. like a small streamofwater amning down Ểne sand into the ocean Hie 
rn o re subtle our breaứi is, ứie rn o re peaceiủ our body and ìnind will be. When we breathe in, we can feel ứie breath entering our body and 
cahning all tìie cells of our body. When we breathe out, we feel tìie exhalation taking witli it all our tiredness, iiTÍtation, and anxiety. 


As we breatìie, we can recite tìie following gatha to onrselves: 

Breathing in, I caliri ìny bocly. 

Breathing out, I sinile. 

Ehvelling in tìie present moment, 

I know tìtis is a wonderíìil ìnoirent. 


we know that when we’re meditating, body and mứid are one, so we only need to calm our body in order to calm our mứid. When we 
smile, we demonstrate ứie peace and joy oíbody and n iin d. Feelings oípeace and joy are tìie nonrishment ofứie practitioner and help tìie 
practitioner go íàr on tìie patìi of practice. To leam ìnore about this, you are encouraged to practice tìie fìfth and sixtli exercises of tìie Sutra 
on the Full Awareness of Breaửúng. These two exercises are designed to help tìie practitioner nourish herselfwith tìie joy of meditational 
concentration Hie essence of rneditation practice is to corne back to dwell in tìie present rn o rnent and to observe what is happening in tìie 
present moment. “A wonderfùl rn o rnent” rneans that tìie practihoner can see ứie wonders of life in her body, ìrráid, and breaửúng and can 
make tìie tèelings oípeace and happiness stable and strong. 


AMiough we are now discussing ứie part oftìie sutra tliat teaches M awareness oftìie body in tìie body, since tìiere are very close links 
between tìie body and tìie feelings, we should not hesitate to cross freely tìie bomdary between tìie establishnent of the body and the 
establislnnent of ứie tèelings. As we akeady know, tìie peace of the body is tìie peace of tìie ìnind. 


In exercises three and tòiir, tìie practitioner follows tìie breatìi wMe retuming to be one with tìie body and cakning ứie whole of tìie body. 
Obviously, wMe practicing tìiese breatìting exercises, all your organs of sense perception—eyes, ears, nose, and tongne—are closed 0 ÍFso 
that tìie images of ứie world around don’t corne in and agitate tìie peace within. To rehữn to ứie body in tìtis way is also to rehữn to ứie 
min d. 


Frorn time to tiine, we feel tired, and eveiything we do or say seeiTB to corne out wrong and create misunderstanding. We ìmy tliink, 
‘Today is not my day.” At tines like this, it’s best sinply to rehim to our body, cut offall contact, and close tìie doors oftìie senses. 
Following our breathing, we can collect our rnứid, body, and breatìi, and they will becorne one. We will liave a tèeling of wamth, hke 
sorneone sitting inside by a tireplace wMe ứie wind and rain are raging outside. Iltis ìnetìiod can be practiced anywhere at any tiine, not just 
in tìie ìTieditation liall. We corne back in contact with ourselves and make ourselves whole again 


We shouldn’t think tliat to close tìie doors ofthe sense perceptions is to close ourselves offfromlife and the world, to sever our contact 
with life. When we’re not truly ourselves, when we’re divided and dispersed, we’re not really in contact with life. The contact is proíòund 
only when we are really ourselves. If we’re not ourselves in the present ìnoirent, when we look at tìie blue sky, we don’t really see tìie blue 
sky. When we hold the liand of a cMd, we aren’t really holding tìie hand of a cMd. When we drink tea, we’re not really drinking tea. 
Hiereíòre, tìie wholeness of ourselves is tìie basis of any ìneaningẵủ contact. We can realize tìie wholeness of ourselves by rneans of 



conscious breathing which brings us back to our body and mứid. Realiáng tìie wholeness of onrselves is also to renew onrselves in every 
r m ment. We become fresh, and otìiers enjoy being with us. When we renew ourselves, we see everything else as new. Hie Rairboo 
Forest Zen Master once said: “Eveiything I touch becornes new.” 



Exercise 5 I Positions of the Body 


Moreover, when a practitioner walks, he is aware, ĩ am walking. ’ When he is standing, he is aware, ĩ am standỉng. ’ When 
he is sittỉng, he is aware, ‘I am sitting. ’ When he is lying down, he is aware, ‘I am lying down. ’ In whateverposition his body 
happens to be, he is aware of the position of his body. 


This exercise is the observation in mincltiilness of the positions of ứie body. This is not jnst an exercise to be practiced at the time of sitting 
meditation or in the meditation hall. The meditation practices tauglĩt in tìie Sutra on the Four Hstablishments of Mmdiửiess can be used all 
the day long to help the practitioner remain in mindíùlness. When doing walldng meditation in the meditation liall or outside, the practitioner 
can coirbine her breathing with her steps in order to remain steadily established in ìnindiilness. Belòre be g i mừig any kind of walldng 
meditation, we can recite tìie foUowing gatlia: 

Hie rnứid can go in a thousand directions, 

But onữús beautiíùl path, I walk inpeace. 

WMi each step, a gentle wind blows. 

WMi each step, a flower blooiTB. 


Anytime we sit down, we can lòllow our breatìi and use tìtis gatlia: 
Sitting here 

is like sitting under ứie Bodlti tree. 

My body is mindtìilness itselt; 
entirely free Ềomdistraction. 


we can use our breatliing in order to be aware of ứie posihons of sitting and standing. When we’re standing in a line waiting to buy a 
ticket, or when we’re just sitting down and waiting lòr anytìiing, we can recite the gatlia, ‘Breathing in, I calm my body,” in order to 
continue dwelling in mindíùlness and to calm our body and mứid. 



Exercise 6 1 Bodỉly Actions 


Moreover, when the practitioner is goingforward or backward, he appỉies fuĩl awareness to his goingforward or backward. 
When he looks in front or ỉooks behind, bends down or stands up, he also appỉies full awareness to what he is doing. He 
appỉies full awareness to wearing the sanghati robe or carryỉng the aỉms bowỉ. When he eats or drinks, chews or savors the 
food, he appỉies full awareness to all this. When passing excrement or urỉnatỉng, he appỉies full awareness to this. When he 
walks, stands, lies down, sỉts, sỉeeps or wakes up, speaks or ỉs silent, he shines his awareness on al! thừ. 


This exercise is the observation and awareness of the actions of the body. This is the tùndainental practice of the rmnk. When I was first 
ordained as a novice over sixty years ago, the first book my master gave me to leam by heart was a book of short verses (gathas) to be 
practiced while washing your hands, bmshing your teeth, washing your Êce, putting on your clothes, sweeping the courtyard, relieving 
yourselt; having a bath, and so on On hearing the sound of the belỊ we would breathe consciously and recite this gatha: 


Hearing the sound of the bell, 
the aữỉictions are liỀed. 
Understanding grows strong, 
and the avvakened min d is bom. 


Practicing breathing in combination with reciting a gatha helps us dwell m o re easily in mindMiess. Mindtùlness ìmkes every action of our 
body more serene, and we becoine master of our body and min d. Mmdẵửiess nurtures tìie power of concentration in us. Many of tìie 
gathas in the book I was given, Gathas for Ever\’day Use, a text by Chinese master Du Ti, were taken from the Avatamsaka Sutra. I 
have written a book of gathas in the saine spừit, Present Moment, Wonderful Moment.- These gathas are very easy to use and can also 
be coinhined with conscious breathing. 


Without mindtùlness, our actions are oữen hurried and abmpt. As we practice the sixth exercise, we may tind that our actions slow 
down If a novice applies himselíto the practice ofthe sixth exercise, he’11 see that his everyday actions become hanTDnious, graceíùỊ and 
measured. Mindíùlness becornes visible in his actions and speech. When any action is placed in the light of mindíùlness, the body and mind 
become relaxed, peacetùl, and joyíùL Hie sixth exercise is one to be used day and night throughout our entire life. 


Exercise 7| Parts of the Body 


Further, the practitioner meditates on his verỵ own body from the soles of the feet upxvards and then from the hair on top of 
the head downwards, a body contained inside the skin andfuỉỉ of all the impurities which beỉong to the body: ‘Here is the 
hair of the head, the hairs on the body, the naiỉs, teeth, skin, Ịlesh, sinexvs, bones, bone marrow, kidneys, heart, liver, 
diaphragm, spleen, lungs, intestines, boweỉs, excrement, bile, phỉegm, pus, bỉood, sweat, fat, tears, grease, saliva, mucus, 
synovicýỉuid, urine. ’ 


This exercise brings us into even deeper contact with our body. Here we observe ứie body in all its parts, tròm the liair on ứie head to the 
skin on the soles of the feet. In the process of our observation, we scan all tìie parts of tìie body, including tìie brain, heart, lungs, gall 
bladder, spleen, blood, urine, and so íòrth The Buddha gives us the exanple of a tànner pouring tìie contents of a sack tìlled with a variety 
of seeds onto ứie Ếoor and then observing and identiíỳing each kind of seed: “This is rice, tìiese are beans, these are sesame seeds.” 


we use our conscious breatliing in order to observe mindtiilly all ứie parts of ứie body. For exanple: ‘Breaửúng in, I am aware of tìie 
liair on my head. Breathing out, I know tliat ữús is ứie hair on my head.” Breathing consciously helps us dwell in mứidiủiess more easily 
and sustain the work of observing each part of tìie body. hi addition to ứie conscious breatliing we can use tìie methocl of silently calling 
each part of tìie body by name to enable tìiese parts to become increasingly clear in tìie light of min díùlness. 


Why do we need to observe in mứidiủiess tìie dihèrent parts of the body? Fừst of alỊ it is to be in contact with tìie body. We ofien liave 
tìie impression tbat we’re akeady totally in touch with our body, but ofien we’re wrong. Between us and our body there can be a large 
separation, and our body remains a stranger to us. Soiretiires we hate our body. There are even people who see tìieừ body as a prison 
and a place of purúslnnent. To coire back to our body is to become tà milia r with it and to establish hannony with it. We know tbat if our 
body isn’t happy, we’re not happy, and so we want our body to be cakn and peaceii To do so, we come back to our body and make 
peace with it. 


we can try touching tìie diữèrent parts of our body to make tìieừ acquaintance. we should touch each part in an aíĩectionate and caring 
way. For several decades, our eyes, feet, and heart have done theừ work devotedly and tàithtùlly with us and íòr us, but we never really 
give themnuch attention or express our gratihide to tìiem It’s necessary to establish a close relationship with our body. 


The second reason íòr mindtiilly observing ứie diữèrent parts of the body is tliat each part can be tìie door to Kberation and awakerúng. 
At Ếrst we’ll only recognứe tìie presence oftìie part ofthe body being observed, but later we’ll come to see its tme nahire. Every liair on 
our head and every cell in our body contains the entire universe. Observing tìie interdependent nahire of a single liair can help us to see into 
tìie nahire of the universe. 


The exercise of observing every part of tìie body begins with tìie hair on ứie head and goes down to ứie skin on ứie soles of ứie feet. 
Sometimes we observe just one part of tìie body deeply, such as our eyes, heart, or toe. In the process of observation ữom the head to the 
feet, some observations may spring up in our rnứid. For example, as we pass our heart, we ìmy think, “My Ềiend John has a heart 
conditioii I mnst visit him soon to see if he’s all riglĩt.” We can note these observations and then continue with tìie work of observing tìie 
reimining parts of tìie body. Later we can retum to tìiose observations. 



Exercise 8 I Body and Universe 


Fnrther, ỉn whicheverposition his body happens to be, the practitionerpasses in review the elements which constitute the 
body: ‘In thừ body is the earth eỉement, the water eỉement, the fire eìement, and the aỉr eỉement. ’ 


This exercise shows us the interrelationship of our body and all that is in the urúverse. It’s one of the Principal ways of witnessing lbr 
ourselves the nonselt; unbom, and never-dying nature of all that is. Seeing things in this way can liberate and awaken us. 


Hie sutra teaches us that we shoiủd be avvare of the presence of earth, water, fire, and aừ elements in our body. Ihese are tìie Four 
Great Eleinents (Sanskrit: mahabhuta), also referred to as the reakns (Sanskrit: dhatu). Hie earth elernent represents the hard, solid nature 
oíinatter. Hie water element represents the liquid, penneating natnre. Hie fre eleinent represents heat, and the air eleinent represents 
m o vernent. The Dhatuvibhanga Sutra and the second version of the sutra on ìnindtìilness in this book both relèr to six elements—the two 
additional eleinents are space (Sanskrit: akasà) and consciousness (Sanskrit: vijhanà). 


Our bodies are ìnore than three-lòurths water. When the practitioner looks deeply in order to see the water in his body, not only does he 
see the liqiúd, permeating nature of the blood, sweat, saliva, tears, and urine, but he also sees the water element in eveiy cell of his body. 
Ihere are clouds in the body, because without clouds there can be no rain, and we won’t have any water to drink or grains and vegetables 
to eat. We see earth in us, earth as the minerals in our body. We also see that earth is alive in us because, thanks to Mother Earth, we have 
lbod to eat. We see air in us, air representing moveinent. Without air we could not survive, since we, as eveiy other species on Earth, need 
aừ to live. 


The practitioner observes her body nindíùlly to see all that is in it and to see the interrelated nature of herselí and the urúverse. She sees 
that his life is not just present in her own body, and she transcends the erroneous view that she’s just her body. In the book The Sun My 
Heart, I refer to the sun as our second heart, a heart which lies outside our body but which is as essential lòr our body as the heart inside 
our body.- When the heart inside the body ceases to tìinction, we know very well that we will die, but we oữen lòrget that if the heart 
outside our body, the sun, ceases to Ềmction, we will also die immediately. When we observe mindíùlly the interdependent nature of our 
body, we see our life outside our body, and we transcend the boundaiy between self and nonselk Ihis practice of mindíiil observation 
helps us go beyond such limiting concepts as birth and death 


Exercise 9 I Body As Impermanent 


The Nine Contemplations (the nine stages of decomposition of a coỉpse): 

1. The corpse is bỉoated, bỉue, and/esteríng. 

2. The corpse is crawling with insects and worms. Crows, hawks, vultures, and wolves are tearing tí apart to eat. 

3. AU that is ỉeft ỉs a skeleton wtíh some flesh and bỉood still clinging to tí. 

4. AU that is ỉeft is a skeỉeton wtíh some blood stains, but no more flesh. 

5. AU that is left is a skeleton wtíh no more bỉoodstains. 

6. AU that is ỉeft is a collection of scattered bones—here an arm, here a shin, here a skull, and so forth. 

7. AU that is left is a collection of bleached bones. 

8. AU that is ỉeft is a collection of dried bones. 

9. The bones have decomposed, and only a pile of dust is left. 


This exercise helps us see ứie inpermanent and decomposing nature of our body. The objects of our min dtùl observation are ứie nin e 
stages of tìie deconposition of a corpse. When we Ếrst read this, we may feel tliat ữús is not a pleasant meditation But tìie eữèct of this 
practice can be very great. It can be liberating and can bring 11S inuch peace and joy. Hie practitioner observes mindtìilly in order to see ứie 
corpse at each of tìiese stages and to see that it is inevitable tliat her own body will pass through tìie same stages. 


In tònner tines, practitioners would actually SỀ in ceireteries and observe corpses in tìiese various stages of deconposition Of course, 
today, deconposing bodies aren’t exposed íòr us to view. But we can visualứe tìiem according to the description in tìie sutra. Ihis exercise 
should be practiced by tìiose who are in good niental and physical heaMi It shouldn’t be practiced by those who have not yet mastered 
desire and aversion Its intention is not to make us weary of life, but to help us see how precious life is; not to make us pessinistic, but to 
help us see ứie inpennanent nature of life so tbat we don’t waste our lives. If we have ứie courage to see things as tìiey are, our meditation 
vvillbave benetìcial resnlts. Wlien we see the inpermanent nahire oíthings, we appreciate tìieừ tme value. 


Have you ever stayed up at night to see a Cereus cachis flower open? The flower opens and dies in a few hours, but because we’re 
aware of tliat, we appreciate its wondrous Ềagrance and beauty. We can be in real contact with tìie flower and not be sad or depressed 
when it íàdes, because we knew beíòre it opened how epheireral its life was. 


Our dear ones who live with us and tìie beautiíìil and precious beings around us are all wonderfùl cachis flowers. Ifwe can see tìieừ tme 
natnre as well as theừ outward tònn, we will know how to value their presence in ứie present ìnoirent. Ifwe know how to value ứiem, we’]] 
liave the tine to be in real contact with tìiem, and we’l take care of them, make tliem happy, and tìiereíòre be happier ourselves. 


Hiese Nine Contenplations help us see tìie preciousness of life. Hiey teach us how to live liglĩtly and treshly, witliout being caught by 
attaclnTients and aversions. 



REMARKS ON THE EIRST NINE EXERCISES 


When we practice tìie above nhie exercises oữèred by the Buddha íbr observing tìie body in the body, we concentrate eitlier on tìie breaứi, 
the body, the positions oftìie body, the actions ofứie body, the dihèrent parts oftìie body, tìie elements which íòmithe body, or ứie 
deconposition of tìie body. When we observe tìie body this way, we are in dừect contact with it, and we are able to see ứie process of 
Corning-to-be and ceasing-to-be in ứie constituents tliat conprise tìie body. In tìie Ếrst version of tìie sutra, at tìie end of each meditation 
exercise to observe the body in the body, we read: 

Ihis is how the practitioner remains established in the observation of tìie body in ứie body, observation of the body irom within or 
ữom without, or observation of tìie body íromboth within and without. He remains established in tìie observation of tìie process of 
Corning-to-be in ứie body or the process of dissolution in the body or botìi tìie process of Corning-to-be and tìie process of 
dissolutioii Or he is mindíùl of tìie íàct, ‘There is a body here, ’ until understanding and M awareness corne about. He reinains 
established in tìie observation, free, not cauglĩt up in any worldly consideration 


we should reirember that tìie breathing tìie positions of tìie body, tìie movements of tìie body, and ứie parts of ứie body all belong to 
tìie body and are tìie body. To be in touch with tìiese aspects and to be able to see ứie process of birth and deatìi and tìie nonselt'and 
interdependent nature of tìie body is tìie meaning of mindiil observation of tìie body. 


Hiereíòre, ứie teachings of iirpennanence, selHessness, and interdependent origination—the three basic observations of Buddhism—are 
realứed dừectly througli the practice of tìie rũne exercises íòr mindtiilly observing ứie body. Ihese rũne exercises can liberate and awaken 
us to the way things are. 


In the second version of tìie sutra, tìie description of each body meditation exercise is as follows: 

This is how tìie practitioner is aware ofbody as body, both within and witliout, and establishes niindtiilness in tìie body with 
understanding, insiglit, clarity, and realứation. Ihis is called being aware of body as body. 


The words recognition, insight, clarỉty, and realừatìon here mean tliat the practitioner recognứes, sees, sheds light on, and realứes tìie 
inpermanent and interdependent nature of the body and all that is, by means of ứie rrrindíùl observation of tìie body. 


Observing tìie inpennanent seltless, and interdependent nature of all tliat is doesn’t lead us to feel aversion íòr life. On the contrary, it 
helps us see the preciousness of all tliat lives. Liberation doesn’t mean rurming away from or destroying life. Many people present 
Buddhismas a patli tliat denies life, tliat transcends tìie world oftìie Five Aggregates (Sanskrit: skandha) ofíòmỊ tèelings, perceptions, 
mental íònmtions, and consciousness. To present Buddhism in this way is no different from saying that tìie object of our practice is to arrive 
at ứie absence of life or notliingiess. 


In ứie Dhammacakka Sutta, tìie Ếrst Dharma talk given by tìie Buddha in the Deer Park, tìie Buddha tauglĩt that to be attached to 
existence (Sanskrit: bhava ) is no worse tlian to be attached to nonexistence (Sanskrit: abhava). Intìie Kaccayana Gotta Sutta, tìie BuddlTa 
also tauglĩt that reality is not to be fomd in tenns of existence or nonexistence. His meaning is períèctly clear: suâèring is not brought about 
by life, the Five Skandhas, or tìie seltless and interdependent natire of all tliat is. Hie cause of ill-being is our ignorance. Because we’re not 
able to see tliat tìie true nature of life is inpenranence, selẵessness, and interdependence, we becorne attached to things, believing that 
tìiey’re permanent. Fromthis tliinking arise tìie roots of aíBiction and ứie intemal íònmtions or knots: craving, liatred, pride, doubt, and so 
íòrth Inpennanence, seltlessness, and interdependence are tìie essential conditions íòr life. Without inpennanence, how can tìie com seed 
become a com plant and how can tìie baby grow up and go to school? 


Iníàct, it’s because oíinpemnnence, selHessness, and interdependence that things come nito existence, ìrature, decay, and cease to be. 



Birth, decay, and ceasing to be are ứie necessary steps of tìie lives of all species. Presenting inpermanenee, selíĩessness, and 
interdependence as problematic, we senselessly make life unacceptable. We need to do the opposite; we need to praise tìiemas essential 
elements of life. Only when we’re not able to recognứe tìiese attributes as they are do we get caught in tìie knots of attachment and sorrow. 


Hie Ratnakuta Sutra gives tìie exanple of sorneone who throws a clod of eartli at a dog. When ứie clod hits ứie dog, he nms aỄer it and 
barks tùriously at it. Hie dog doesn’t know tliat ứie thing responsible íòr his pain isn’t tìie clod of eartli but ứie man who tlirew it. Hie sutra 
teaches: 

In tìie same way, the ordinary man cauglĩt in dualistic conceptions is accustomed to thinking tliat tìie Five Aggregates are tìie root of 
his suữèring, but in íàct tìie root of suữèring is tìie lack of understanding about tìie inpermanent, selẫess, and interdependent natnre of 
tìie Five Aggregates. 


Because we don’t mderstand correctly, we become attached to ửúngs, and then we’re cauglĩt by tìiem Intìie sutra, tìie tenn 
“aggregate” (Pali: khanda; Sanskrit: skandha ) and the tenn“aggregate oíclinging” (Pali: upadanakkhanda; Sanskrit: upadanaskandhd) 
are used. Skandhas are tìie fìve elernents tliat give rise to life, and the upadana skandhas are tìie fìve elernents as objects of attachment. The 
root of suSèring isn’t tìie skandhas but ứie attachment tliat binds us. Hiere are people who, because oftheừ incorrect lũiderstanding ofwhat 
the root of sutĩering is, instead of dealing with tìieừ attitude of attachnent, think ứiey have to deal with tìieừ organs of sense and tìie 
aggregates, and so tìiey fear íòrm, sound, sirelỊ taste, toucb, and objects of mind and feel aversion íòr tìie body, tèelings, perceptions, 
mental íònmtions, and consciousness. 


The Buddha was someone who, because he wasn’t attached to things, lived in peace, joy, and treedom with a heaMiy and fresh vigor. 
He always liad a sr nile on his lips, and his presence created a fresh atmosphere around him There are iratiy stories in ứie sutras which 
show how much tìie Buddha loved life and knew how to appreciate ứie beautifi.ll tliings around him On ìrany occasions, he pointed out 
beautitiil scenery to Ananda, such as tìie sm setting on Viửtnre Peak, tìie golden rice tĩelcls siuroiuided by green patbs, tìie fresh green 
landscape oftìie Bairboo Forest Monastery, and the lovely town of Vaisali. Hie Buddha was not afraid oíbeautitùlửúngs, because he was 
able to see the inpennanent natnre of everything, beautitìil or ugly. He didn’t Chase aữer ửúngs, and he didn’t nưi away ữomthem either. 
The way of Ềeedom isn’t mnning away from tìie Five Aggregates, but Corning íàce to íàce with tìiem in order to understand tìieừ tme 
nature. 


If we cut flowers from our garden to place on ứie altar, that is because we acknowledge ứie beauty of tìiose flowers. All we can say is, 
“AMiougli these flowers are beautiíùl, tìieừ beauty is tragile. When, in a few days tine, tìiese flowers die, tìieừ beauty will die with them” 
We understand this, and when tìie flowers wữt in a few days, we won’t suíFer or feel sad. Because we can see the inpennanent natnre of 
tìie flowers, we can appreciate all tìie rn o re tìie beauty of each flower. To observe ứie inpemunence of things is not to reject tìiem, but to 
be in contact with them witli deep understanding, witliout being cauglĩt in clesire and attaclnTient. 


Freedom in Buddhism is ứie Ềeedom which comes about by being awake and understanding. A practitioner doesn’t need to struggle 
with desừe. The two basic ìTieditation sutras, tìie Siứra on tìie Four Establishments of Mindiủiess and tìie Sutra on tìie Full Awareness of 
Breathing, botìi shed liglĩt onthis principle: ‘Whenltis mứid is desiring soimthing. tìie practitioner is aware, ‘My ìnind is desừing’” 
(SatipattìTana Sutta), and “Breathing in, I am aware of tìie imctions of ìny mind” (Anapanasati Sutta). In identiíỳing tìie rnứid of desire, in 
observing ứie natnre of tliat rnứid and tìie nature oftìie object of desừe, we’ll see ứie inpemunence, seltlessness, and interdependence of it, 
and we’ll no longer be doiriinated by that State of nind. 


For ìrany generations, sorne Buddhists have presented Buddltism as a path tliat destroys desừe, and they have described liberated 
persons as eimciated arhats with wrinkled skin and no vitality. We should deSne what is meant by desire. If we’ve had notìTÍng to eat íòr 
three days, we feel like eating. Is that desừe? Is the natural desừe íòr tìie indispensable elernents of life a desừe we need to destroy? To eat 
when hungry, to drink when tìiirsty, is tliat to go against tìie patìi which leads to emancipation? But if so, then Buddltism woiủd be a path 
that flees tì'Oin and destroys life. 


we know very well tliat to eat and drink enough are necessary to nourish our body and keep us strong. We also know tliat eating and 
drinking excessively can destroy our bodies. So we can say tliat to eat and drink so that ứie body is strong and heaMiy is to walk on ứie 



path of ernancipation, wMe to eat and drink in a way tliat causes our body and otìiers to suffer is to go against tìie way of liberation In ứie 
Ếrst case desừe isn’t present, intìie second case desire is present. 


Otìier Buddhists have opposed tìie image ofthe emaciated arhat destroying desừe and have described liberated persons as tresh, heaMiy 
bodhisattvas, beautiíìil to look at and M of vigor. Hie image of the bodhisattva is very close to the iinage of tìie Buddha entering life with a 
heart of love and coirpassion and a snile on his lips. AMiough tlie Buddha enjoyed ứie solitary life, he never reiised to go deeply into ứie 
world in order to help living beings. 


To know how to appreciate a beautiíìil sunset is not desừe, if we “remain established in ứie observation, free and not cauglĩt up in any 
worldly consideratiorí’ (Satipatthana Sutta). Ifwe are able to see irrpermanenee, selẫessness, and interdependence, we are awake. To 
swimin a cool stream, to drink a glass of clear water, to eat a sweet orange, and to know how to appreciate tìie coohess, tìie clarity, and 
tìie sweetness, is not desừe ifwe are not attached to tìiese things. Inứie Southern tradition of Buddhism and to soire extent intìie Northern 
tradition, generations ofBuddltists liave expressed fear oípeace and joy and have not dared to practice peace and joy. The tenth exercise 
is taken from ứie second version oftìie siứra (see Appendix). It is a practice ofpeace and joy. 



Exercise 10 1 Healing with Joy 


Further, bhikkhus, a practitioner ỉs aware of body as body, when, thanks to havirìgput aside the Five Desìres, aỊeeỉing of 
bìiss arises during his concentration and saturates every part of his body. 


Further, bhikkhus, a practitioner who is aware of body as body, feels the joy which arises during concentration saturate 
every part of his body. There is no part of his body this /eeling of 'joy, bom during concentration, does not reach. 


Further, bhikkhus, a practitioner who is aware of body as body, experiences a feeling of happiness which arises with the 
disappearance of the/eeỉing of joy andpermeates his whoìe body. This /eeỉing of happiness which arises with the 
disappearance of the /eeỉing of joy reaches every part of his body. 


Further, bhikkhus, a practitioner who is aware of body as body, envelops the whole of his body with a clear, calm mind, 
Ịìỉỉed with understandỉng. 


The purpose of this exercise is to bring about ease, peace, and joy, to heal the womds of the body as weU as of the heart and mind; to 
nourish us as we grow in the practice of joy, and to enable us to go íàr on the path of practice. 


When the practitioner is able to put an end to agitation, desừe, and hatred, he sits down in the lotus position and concentrates on his 
breath, and he feels a sense of ease and treedom As a resiửt, a tèeling of joy arises in his body. You can practice according to tìie 
Mowing exercises: 


1.1 am breathing in and making ìry whole body calm and at peace. I ain breathing out and making ìry whole body calm and at peace. 
(Exercise 4 again) 


2.1 ambreathing in and feelingjoyfùL I ambreathing out and fèelingjoyfùl. (This is tìie fifth exercise of tìie Anapanasati.) 


3.1 ambreathing in and tèeling happy. I am breathing out and tèeling happy. (This is tìie sixth exercise of tìie Anapanasati.) 


4.1 ambreathing in and making my mind happy and at peace. I am breathing out and making my min d happy and at peace. (This is tìie 
tentìi exercise oftìie Anapanasati.) 


WMe practicing in tìtis way, tìie practitioner feels tìie elements ofjoy and peace penneate every cell ofhis body. Please read the 
Mowing excerpt ữom the second version; 

[ . ike the bath attendant, who, aỄer putting powdered soap into a basin, mixes it with water until ứie soap paste has water in every part 
ofit, so tìie practitioner feels tìie bliss that is bom whentìie desires oíthe sense realins are put aside, sahirate everypart oíhis body. 


The tèeling of joy tliat’s bom when ứie practitioner lets go of his life of agitation, desừe, and hatred will strengứien and penetrate ìnore 
deeply when he has ìmstered ứie way of applying ltis rnứid: 

[ . ike a spring witlTÌn a m o nntain whose clear, pure water flows out and down all sides of tliat m o nntain and biử)bles up in places where 
water has not previously entered, sahirating the entire ìTDuntain, in tìie same way joy, bom during concentration, penneates tìie whole 
ofứie practitioner’s body, it is present everywhere. 



Wlienthe State oíbappiness is reallypresent, tìie joy oítìie min d settles downto allow happiness to becorne steadier and deeper. For as 
long as ứie joy is still tìiere, there goes with it, to a greater or lesser extent, conceptualứation and excitement. “Joy” is a translation of ứie 
Sanskrit word piti, and “happiness” is a translation of sukha. The following exanple is oữen used to coirpare joy with happiness: Someone 
traveling in tìie desert who sees a streain of cool water experiences joy. When he drinks ứie water, he experiences happiness. 


Just as tìie dihèrent species ofblue, pink, red, and white lohis, which grow up Ềomtìie bottomof a pond of clear water and appear 
on the suríàce of tbat pond, have tìieừ tap roots, subsidiary roots, leaves, and flowers all M of tìie water of tbat pond, and tìiere is no 
part oftìie plant wliich does not contain the water, so tìie tèeling of happiness which arises with tìie disappearance ofjoy penneates 
tìie whole oftìie practitioner’s body, and there is no part which it does not penetrate. 


At ứie time of tìie meditation, the practitioner feels happy and at peace. He lets his consciousness of ữús peace and happiness embrace 
his whole body, so that liis body is sahirated by it: 

Just as someone who puts on a very long robe which reaches ữom liis head to his feet, and tìiere is no part ofhis body which is not 
covered by tìás robe, so ứie practitioner with a clear, calm mind envelops his whole body in understanding and leaves no part of tìie 
body uncovered. This is how the practitioner is aware of the body as the body, botli within and witliout, and establishes mindíùlness in 
tìie body with recogrútion, insight, clarity, and realứation This is called being aware of ứie body as the body. 


As we’ve already seen, tìie Ềmetion of tìás exercise is to nourish us with joy and happiness and to heal tìie wounds witlTÌn us. But we 
liave no doubts about letting go of tìás joy in order to errhark on tìie work of observation Joy and happiness corne abont because of 
pliysical and psychological condihons and are as inpennanent as all otìier pliysical and psychological phenomena. Only when, tlianks to 
niứidiil observation, we realứe tìie inpenmnent, sellìess, and interdependent nature of all that is, can we achieve ữeedom and liberation 



EXERCISES FOR OBSERVING THE EEELINGS 



Exercise 11\Identịỷỳing Feelings 


Whenever the practitioner has a pỉeasant feeling, he is aware, ĩ am experiencing a pỉeasant feeling. ’ Whenever he has a 
paỉnýulýeeling, he is aware, ĩ am experiencing apainful/eeling. ’Whenever he experiences a/eeling xvhich is neitherpỉeasant 
nor paỉnýul, he is aware, ĩ am experỉencỉng a neutraỉ/eeling. ’ 


Hiere are tliree sorts of tèelings: pleasant, unpleasant, and neutraL The teaching of ữús exercise is to identiíỳ and be in touch with tìiese 
tèelings as tìiey arise, endure, and íàde away. 


When tìiere is an unpleasant tèeling tìie practitioner is not in a huny to Chase it away. She comes back to her conscious breatliing and 
observes, “Breaửúng in, I know that an inpleasant tèeling has arisen within me. Breathing out, I know that ữús inpleasant tèeling is present 
in me.” Wlienever tìiere is a pleasant or a neutral tèeling she practices mindtiil observation in accordance with tliat tèeling. She knows tliat 
her tèeling is her, and tbat íòr tìie m o ment she is that tèeling. She is neitlier drowned in nor teiT 0 i'ized by tliat tèeling nor does she reject it. 
TItìs is tìie most ehèctive way to be in contact with tèelings. If we call a pleasant, inpleasant, or neutral tèeling by its name, we identiíỳ it 
clearly and recognứe it more deeply. Our attitnde of not clinging to or rejecting our tèelings is tìie attitiide of letting go (Pali: upekkha, 
Sanskrit: Iipeksa ) and is an inportant part ofmeditation practice. Letting go is one oftìie Four Unlinited Minds (Sanskrit: brahmavihara ), 
which are love, compassion, joy, and letting go. 


A person is conprised oftìie Five Aggregates—tònn (the body), tèelings. perceptions, ìmental íònTations, and consciousness. Each 
aggregate is a river. Our body is a river in which every cell is a drop of water, and all of tìiem are in constant transtònnation and movement. 
Hiere is also a river of tèelings in us, in which every tèeling is a drop of water. E!ach of tìiese tèelings—pleasant, mpleasant, neutral—relies 
on all other tèelings to be bom, mature, and disappear. To observe ứie tèelings is to sít on tìie bank of tìie river of tèelings and identiíỳ each 
feeling as it is arises, matnres, and disappears. 


Our tèelings tusually play an inportant part in dừecting our tìiouglits and our ìnind. Our tìiouglits arise and become linked to each otìier 
around tìie tèelings tliat are present. When we are rrrindíùl of our tèeling tìie sitiiation begins to change. Hie tèeling is no longer tìie only 
thing present in us, and it is ừanstònned lũider tìie light of our awareness. Hiereíòre, it no longer sweeps us along tìie way Ế did beíòre 
tìiere was mứidiủiess oftìie feeling. Ifwe continue to observe the tèeling mindtìilly. we willbe able to see its substance and its roots. Iltis 
eirpowers tìie observer. When we are able to see the nature of something. we are able to transcend it and not be led astray or compted 
by it anyiTDre. 



Exercise 12\ Seeing the Roots of Feelings and Identịỷỳing Neutraỉ Feelings 


When he experiences a pleasant feeling based in the body, he is aware, ĩ am experiencing a pỉeasant ỷeeỉỉng based in the 
body. ’ When he experiences a pỉeasant j'eeìing based in the mind, he is aware, ‘I am experiencing a pỉeasantỳeeling based in 
the mind. ’ When he experiences a paỉnýulỊeeỉing based in the body, he is aware, ‘I am experiencing a paỉnýul/eeling based in 
the body. ’ When he experiences a paỉnýul/eeìing based in the mind, he is aware, ĩ am experiencing a paỉnýul Ịeeỉing based in 
the mind. ’ When he experiences a neutraỉ ỷeeỉing based in the body, he is aware, ĩ am experiencing a neutral j'eeling based in 
the body. ’ When he experiences a neutral/eeỉing based in the mind, he is aware, ‘I am experiencing a neutral j'eeỉing based in 
the mind. ’ 


This exercise is a contin u ation of Exercise 11 and has the capacity to help us see the roots and the substance of ứie tèelings we have. Our 
tèelings—pleasant, unpleasant, and neutral—canhave a pliysicaỊ physiologicaỊ or psychologicalroot. Wlien we mứidiilly observe our 
feelings, we discover tìieừ roots. For exanple, if you have an unpleasant tèeling because you stayed up late tìie night betòre, your 
unpleasant tèeling has a physiologcal root. Nevertlieless, to be able to identiíỳthe roots oíyonr tèelings is not enougli We have to look 
ìnore deeply in order to see how tìiese tèelings manitèst and to understand tìieừ tme substance. To know a tèeling is not just to see its roots 
but also to see its flowering and its truits. 


When sorne people take a sip ofwhiskey or inliale from a cigarette, íòr exanple, they may liave a pleasant tèeling. Iftìiey observe ữús 
tèeling mindtiilly, tìiey can see its physiologcal and psychological roots. We know tliat not everyone shares tìie same pleasant tèeling when 
tìiey drink whiskey or sinoke cigarettes. If some otìier people were to do eMier of tìiese two tliings, tìiey may cough or choke, and the 
tèeling would be inpleasant. Ihus tìie roots oftbat tèeling are not as sinple as tìiey niglit appear at Ếrst. The elements oíhabit, time, and 
our own psychology and physiology are all present in the roots of any tèeling. Looking into our tèeling we can see physiologicaỊ pliysicaỊ 
and psychological habits; not only our own habits, bnt also tìiose of ứie society whose Products we are consiuning. 


Looking into our tèeling we see tìie natnre ofwhiskey and tìie nahire oftobacco. Looking into the glass ofwhiskey, we can see the 
grains that are needed íòr its production. We can see tìie eữèct that tìie alcohol will liave on our body now and in the near tùtiire. We can 
see the comection between the consunption of alcohol and car accidents. We can see ứie link between ứie consumption of alcohol and tìie 
severe lack of food in ứie world. We have squandered a large amount of grains in producing alcohol and meat, wMe in inany places in tìie 
world, cMdren and adiửts are dying íòr want of grain to eat. An econo mis t at tìie University of Paris once said: ‘ĩf tìie westem world were 
to consume fìữy percent less alcohol and meat, tìie problem of starvahon in tìie world could be solved.” If we look into any one thing with 
tìie eyes of mindtiil observahon, we can see ứie roots and tìie resiửts of it. If we mindtiilly observe a tèeling we can see the roots of tliat 
tèeling and tìie resiửts t is likely to produce. Hie min díùl observahon of a tèeling can lead to a deep insiglit into tìie nahire of life. 


Wlien we hear soineone praise us, we ìnay liave a pleasant tèeling. Tliat pleasant tèeling also needs to be exanined. Obviously we have 
tìie riglĩt to accept a pleasant tèeling but we know that in our ìneditahonprachce we need to observe mindtìilly in order to have clear insight 
into tìie nahire of our tèeling. If ni OIU' mứidiủ observahon, we see tliat those words of praise were based in tlattery rather tlian reality, tìien 
we discover tliat our pleasant tèeling arose out of ignorance and self-love. Such a pleasant tèeling can take us íàrtlier along tìie patìi of 
illiLSÌon. When we see tliat, tìie pleasant tèeling disappears, and we coine back to the groinid of reality with both feet planted ftmly. Hie 
danger of being delnded no longer exists, and we becorne heaMiy again Hie pleasant tèeling we have when we drink alcohol will also 
disappear when we see its roots and its eữècts. When pleasant feelings like this disappear, tìiey can give rise to pleasant feelings of another 
kind, such as ứie awareness tliat we are now living in a way tliat leads to heaMi and awakened understanding. Pleasant tèelings oftìie 
second kind are heaMiy because they nourish us and otìiers and cause no hann 


Even tìiougli we feel that tìie words of praise are in hanrony with tìie tnứli, we should continue to observe tìie pleasant tèeling brouglit 
about by tìiose words ofpraise. Hie work ofmứidiil observahon helps us avoid pride or arrogance—the two tliings wltich above all 
obstmct our progress on the path We see tliat if we keep on with what we have started, we will make additional progress, and ứie words 
of praise, instead of ìrnking us proud or arrogant, become eleinents of encouragement íòr us. If we observe mindtìilly like that, tìie pleasant 
tèeling on hearing words of praise becornes a heaMiy tèeling and has a nourishing eữèct. 



Wlien we observe our tèelings, we can see tìieừ relative natnre. It is our way of seeing tìie world that cletennines tìie natnre of our 
tèelings. One person wMe working ìnight feel that work is nothing but agony, and he will only feel happy when he is not working. Hiere are 
otìier people, however, who feel uneasy when tìiey have nothing to do and would be happy with any work ratìier tlian doing nothing In the 
latter case, work brings joy, a pleasant tèeling wMe in ứie tònner case, work gives rise to unpleasant tèelings, such as boredom or 
dnidgery. OỄen we do not see tliat we have all tìie condihons necessary íòr happiness, and we go looking íòr happiness in another place or 
inứie tùtiire. To be able to breatìie can be a great source ofrealhappiness, but ofien, unless we have a congested nose or asthma, we are 
not able to realize tliat. To be able to see beautiíìil colors and íònns is happiness, but oỄen only aỄer we have lost our siglĩt do we become 
aware of tìtis. Having somd and heaMiy limbs to be able to nm and jump, living in an atmosphere of ữeedoin, not being separated from our 
íàmily—all tliese things and tìiousands rn o re can be elements ofhappiness. But we rarely reirember, and happiness slips ữomour grasp as 
we chase other things which we believe to be necessary íòr our happiness. Generally, only aỄer we lose an element of happiness do we 
appreciate it. Awareness oíthese precious elernents oíbappiness is itselíthe practice ofRiglit Mindiủiess. We canuse conscious breathing 
to sMie light ontheừpresence: 

Breathing in, 

I know that I have two good eyes. 

Breathing out, 

I know that I have two able hands. 

Breathing in, 

I know that I ain holding ìny cMd in my anns. 

Breathing out, 

I know tbat I am sitting with my íàmily at the table. 


Exercises such as these nourish Right Mindiủiess and bring mach happiness into our daily lives. 


Peace, joy, and happiness are above allứie awareness tbat we have tìie conditíons lòr happiness. Thus ìnindiủiess is ứie basic and 
essential ingredient íòr happiness. If you do not know tliat you are happy, it means tliat you are not happy. Most of us only reirember tliat 
not having a tooửiache is happiness at tìie tinie when we have a tootliache. We are not aware of tìie joy of our non-tooửiache, because we 
do not practice mứidiủiess. 


When a tèeling is bom in us, we know tbat it is bom As long as that feeling continues to be present, we know that it continues to be 
present. We look into it mindtìilly in order to be able to recognứe its natnre—pleasant, unpleasant, or neutral; its roots—physicaỊ 
physiologicaỊ or psychological; and its Ềiiits—physiologicaỊ psychologicaỊ or sociaL we canuse conscious breaửúngto assist us in 
carrying out ữús work of mứidiil observation; 

Breathing in, 

I know tbat a pleasant tèeling lias just arisen in me. 

Breathing out. 

I know tliat tìtis pleasant feeling is still there. 

Breathing in, 

I know tliat tìtis tèeling has a psychological basis. 

Breathing ont. 

I can see tìie roots of ứtis pleasant feeling. 

Breathing in, 

I can see tìie intluence of tìtis tèeling on my heaMi 
Breathing ont. 

I can see tìie intluence of tìtis feeling on my mứid. 

And so on 


When roots of aíBiction such as anger, contÌLSÌon, jealousy, and anxiety manitèst in us, our body and mứid are generally dishirbed by 
ứiem Hiese psychological tèelings are inpleasant, and tìiey agitate the íùnctioning of our body and mind. we lose our peace, joy, and 



cakn In the Sutra on the Full Awareness of Breathing, tìie Buddha teaches us to take hold of our breatliing in order to produce awareness 
of the unpleasant tèeling and gradnally to master it: “Breathing in, I know tliat I have an unpleasant tèeling. Breathing out, I am clearly aware 
of this inpleasant tèeling.” If our breathing is liglĩt and cakn (a nahiral resiửt of practice), then our mhi d and body will slowly become liglĩt, 
calm, and clear again; “Breathing in, I caknứie tèelings in me. Breathing out, I calm the tèelings in me.” Inthis way, tìie practitioner 
contìnues to use conscious breatliing to mứidiilly observe and cahnhis tèelings. Every tine she sees ứie substance, roots, and eữècts ofher 
tèelings. she is no longer lũider the control of tìiose tèelings. The whole character of our tèelings can change just by tìie presence of ìrráidiủ 
observation 


Fear and anger are tìelds of energy that arise from a physiological or psychological base. Hie inpleasant tèelings that arise within us are 
also tìelds of energy. Hie Buddha teaches us not to repress fear or anger, or tìie inpleasant tèelings brouglit about by them, but to use our 
breatìting to be in contact with and accept these tèelings. knowing tliat tìiey are energies tbat originate in our psychological or physiological 
ìmke-up. To repress our tèelings is to repress ourselves. Mmdfi.ll observation is based 011 the principle of nonduality. Our inpleasant 
tèelings and ourselves are one. We have to be incontact withand accept tìie inpleasant tèelings beíòre we cantransíònntìieminto tìie 
kinds of energy ứiat are heaMiy and bave the capacity to nourish us. We have to íàce our inpleasant tèelings with care, ahèction, and 
nonviolence. Our unpleasattt tèelings can illuminate so much íòr us. By our work of mindiủ observation, we see that experiencing certain 
inpleasant tèelings allows us insiglit and understanding. 


Boứi in tìie sutras and the sastras (the commentaries on the sutras), tìie ancestral teachers say the painfi.ll unpleasant tèelings are easier to 
recognứe tìian tìie neutral tèelings. But in íàct, neiứral tèelings are also easy to recognứe. They are not suSèring tèelings and they are not 
liappy tèelings. In us tìiere is a river of tèelings. and every drop of water in tìiat river is eitlier a sitíĩering tèeling, a liappy tèeling, or a neutral 
tèeling. Soiretiires we have a neutral tèeling and we tìiink we don’t have a tèeling at all. But a neutral tèeling is a tèeling; it doesn’t mean tìie 
nonexistence of tèeling. 


Wlien we have a toothache, we have a tèeling oípain, and whenthe tootìiache is no longer tìiere, we think we don’t have a tèeling 
anymore. But in íàct, we have a neiứral tèeling. It’s not a painfi.ll tèeling, so it miist be eitlier neiứral or pleasant. Actnally, it can be a 
pleasant tèeling. When we have a very bad tootìiache, we jnst wish it would stop. We know if it were to stop, we would have a very 
pleasant tèeling. Hiereíòre, a non-tootìiache is a pleasant tèeling. But once ứie toothache has been gone íòr some time, we no longer 
appreciate our non-tootìiache. We could call Ế a neutral tèeling, but with awareness it can become a pleasant tèeling. In Pkưn Village, we 
usiially say someone who practices min dthlness can cliange all neutral tèelings into pleasant tèelings. In íàct, neiứral tèelings are tìie majority 
of our tèelings. 


For exanple, a íàther and son are sitting on tìie lawn in springtime. Hie Mier is practicing mindfiil breatìiing and he sees how wonderfi.ll 
it is to sit on the grass, tèeling fresh and liappy, with tìie yeltow fiowers Corning ip and the bừds singing; so he has pleasant tèelings. But ứie 
cMd is bored, he doesn’t want to sit with liis íàther. He’s in exactly the same environment as his íàtìier. To begin with liis tèeling is neutral. 
and at some point tìie neiứral tèeling becomes an unpleasattt tèeling, because he doesn’t know how to deal with tìiis neutral tèeling. So, 
wanting to nm away tì' 0 in his inpleasant tèeling. he stands ip and goes into ứie honse and hnns on tìie television But liis Mier is tèeling 
very content sitting in tìiat same environment tìiat was not able to bring liappiness to ứie son 


We’re tìie same. When we don’t have a pleasant or inpleasant tèeling, natnrally we have a neutral tèeling. If we don’t know how to deal 
with or manage our neiứral tèeling, it wfll hmi into an inpleasant tèeling. However, if we know how to manage it, it wfll become a pleasant 
tèeling, a tèeling ofwell-being. Every neiứral tèeling. whenheld in mindíùlness, will become a pleasant tèeling. 



EXERCISES FOR OBSERVING THE MIND 


The Third Hstablishrnent of Mincltiilness presented in the sutra is tìie establislnnent ofthe i rán d. The contents oftìie mind are tìie 
psychological phenomena called mental tònnations (cittasamskara). Feelings are also mental tònnations, but tìiey were deaỉt with on theừ 
ownintìie Second Rstablislnnent of Mindtìilness, because tìie sphere oítèelings is so wide. Wliat remains are alltìie otìier psychological 
phenomena, such as perceptions, mental íònnations, and consciousness. Hiese are all rnứid imctions and are tìie objects of our rrrindíùl 
observation of the rànd in ứie ìnind. Fonnations can be eitlier mentaỊ physicaỊ or physiological. 


E)ifferent schools of Buddhism list different niunbers of mental tònnations. Hie Abhidhannakosa School lists íòrty-six, ứie Satyasiddhi 
Schoollists íòrty-nine, and tìie Dhannalaksana Schoollists ẾỀy-one. Ibe Sutra ontìie Four Establislnnents of Mindtiilness lists only twenty- 
eiglĩt mental íbnmtions, nicluding desừe, anger, ignorance, distnrbance, narrowness, limitedness, lack of concentration, lack of Ềeedom, 
dullness and drowsiness, agitation and remarse, doiử)t; tìieừ opposites: not-desừing, not-hating, non-ignorance, non-distnrbance, tolerance, 
unlimitedness, concentration, Ềeedom, absence of doiử)t, absence of dullness and drowsiness, absence of agitation; as wel as ìnindtùlness, 
distaste, peace, joy, ease, and letting go. Hie second version of tìie sutra lists one additional ìmental íònmtion, inpurity, wltich could inelude 
otìier mental tònnations tliat are considered to be detilements. Hie tìtird version considers sensnal craving as a tòrmation separate from 
desừe. Any of tìiese ìnental tònr£itions can be the object of our irrindíùl observation of tìie nind in tìie n iin d. 


The exercise of observing tìie rnứid in the rànd isn’t diữèrent from observing tìie body in ứie body or observing ứie tèelings in ứie tèelings. 
We mindtiilly observe tìie arising presence, and disappearance of tìie ìnental phenomena which are called ìmental tònnations. We recognứe 
tìiem and look deeply into tìiem in order to see theừ substíince. theừ roots in tìie past, and theừ possible tìiiits in the iitiire, using conscious 
breatìting wMe we observe. We should remerrher that when tìie lanp of ìnindiủiess is lít ip, the mental íònmtion under observation will 
natirally transíònn in a wholesoiTie dừection 



Exercise 13 I Observing the Desiring Mnd 


When his mind is desiring, the practitioner ỉs aware, ‘Mv mind is desiring. ’ When his mind is not desiring, he is cnvare, ‘Mỹ 
mind is not desiring. ’ When his mind is hating something, he is aware, ‘My mind is hating. ’When his mind is not hating, he is 
aware, ‘My mind is not hating. ’ When his mỉnd is in a State of ignorance, he is aware, ‘My mỉnd is in a State of ignorance. ’ 
When his mind is not in a State of ignorance, he is aware, ‘My mind is not in a State of ignorance. ’ When his mind is tense, he 
is aware, ‘My mind is tense. ’ When his mind is not tense, he is aware, ‘My mind is not tense. ’ When his mind is distracted, he 
is aware, ‘My mind is distracted. ’ When his mind is not distracted, he is aware, ‘My mind is not distracted. ’ When his mind 
has a wider scope, he is aware, ‘My mind has widened in scope. ’When his mind has a narroMĩ scope, he is aware, ‘My mind 
has become narrow in scope. ’ When his mỉnd is capabỉe of reaching a higher State, he is aware, ‘My mind is capabỉe of 
reaching a higher State. ’When his mind is not capable of reaching a higher State, he is aware, ‘My mind is not capabỉe of 
reaching a higher State. ’ When his mind is composed, he is aware, ‘My mind is composed. ’When his mind is not composed, he 
is aware, ‘My mind is not composed. ’ When his mind is free, he is aware, ‘My mind is free. ’ When his mind is not free, he is 
aware, ‘My mind is not free. ’ 


Desire means to be caught in iniwholesome longing. Form, sound, smell. taste, and touch are the objects ofthe fìve kinds of sense desừe, 
which are desire íòr ìnoney, sex, íàme, good lòod, and sleep. Hiese five categories of desire produce obstacles on ứie path ofpractice as 
well as many kinds of physical and mental suâèring. 


Wlienever the practitioner’s mind and tìiouglits tum to desiring, she immediately gives rise to awareness of the presence of tliat r nin d. 
“This is a rnứid longing íòr weaMi This is a rnứid of sexnal desừe. This is a rnứid desiring reputatioii This is tìie root of the arising of a rnứid 
longing for weaMi This is the feeling ofpain caused by sexnal desừe.” 


The Satipatthana Sutta teaches tbat when desiring is not present, tìie practitioner also needs to observe tbat it is not present. We can 
practice like ửús: “At ửús tiire, tìie rnứid desiring weaMi is not present; at ửús time, sexnal desừe is not present; at this time, tìie rând desiring 
reputation is not present, etc. This is tìie root oftìie absence ofthe desừe íòr weaMi Tbis is ứie root oftìie absence oftìie rnứid desừing 
reputation, etc. Htis is tìie sense of ease tliat accoiTpanies the absence ofứie inind desiring riches. Htis is tìie sense of ease tliat 
accoiĩpanies ứie absence of a rând desiring reputation, etc.” 


Hie BuddỈTa oữen said tliat ìratiy people contìise desừe witlilTappiness. Intìie Magandiya Sutra (Maj[jhiim Nikaya 75), a ìnan who is 
íòrced to live in tìie íòrest because he has leprosy, suâèring from severe itching and stinging. He dug a hole, tĩlled it with dry branches and 
logs, and set tìiemon fre. Wlientìie fre becaime red-hot charcoaỊ he stood at ứie edge oíthe hole and stretched ltis anns and legs out over 
it to catch tìie heat. When he did this, his suâèring was relieved. On days when he coiủd not make a charcoal fre to wann liimselh his 
itching was unbearable. Miracnlously, soire years later, he was cured of ứie disease and went back to live in the village. 


One day he went into ứie íòrest and saw a nun±)er of lepers dragging ứieừ bodies to warnitìieiTBelves by a charcoal fre, and he fèlt 
treiTendous pity íòr tìiem Hie charcoal was extreiTiely hot, he couldnh go near it. If sorneone liad dragged him to ứie hole to warmhis 
body over the charcoaỊ ltis suữèring woiủd have been great. Tliat which in tònner times had brouglit himlTappiness and relief was now a 
source of agony. Ibe BuddỈTa said, “Desire is also just a hole of buming charcoal in tìie lòrest. Only tìiose who are sick look on desừe as 
happiness.” Beíòre he becaiTie a m o nk, tìie Buddha had tasted a life of trying to satisíỳ tìie fìve desires, so his words caiTie from experience. 
Tme happiness, he said, is a life with few desires, fewpossessions, and tìie tiine to enjoy tìie many vvonders in us and around us. 


Hie scriptures record how tìie m o nk Baddltiya tasted happiness and ease when he observed ltis life ofno desire. One night wMe sitting 
in ìTieditation at tìie lòot of a tree in ứie Barrboo Forest Monastery, Baddltiya suddenly twice called out tìie words, ‘O lTappiness!” Hie 
next m oming . anoứier b hik khu reported this to tìie Buddha, tliinking that tìie m o nk Baddltiya regretted losing the high position he had had 
when he was a govemor. That aỄemoon aữer tìie Dlianra talk, tìie BuddỈTa snmin o ned Baddhiya and asked, “Is it true that yesterday 
during your meditation you called out twice, ‘O happiness! ’?” Baddltiya replied, “Venerable Sừ, t is true that last night I called out twice, 
‘O lTappiness!’” 



“Why?”the Buddha asked him “Please tellthe corrmrâty.” 


Badclhiya replied, “Venerable Sừ, when I was a govemor, I lived in lnxiuy and had great power and intluence. Wherever I went, a 
reghrent of soldiers assisted me. My residence was gnarded day and night, inside and out, by soldiers. In spite of tliis, I was akvays 
anxious, afraid, and insecure. Now as a b hik kh n , I go into ứie íbrest on my own, sit alone at tìie íbot of a tree, sleep alone withoul a curtain 
or a mat, and I never have any tèelings of unease or fear. I feel a great sense of ease, joy, and peace that I never fèlt when I was a 
govemor. I do not fear assassins or thieves, because I have nothing to be stolen or íòught over. I live at ease like a deer in ứie íòrest. 

Dnring last niglit’s meditation, I fèlt clearly that tèeling of ease, and tliat is why I raised my voice and called out twice, ‘O happiness! ’ If I 
disturbed any of my fèllow practitioners, I sincerely apologize, Venerable Sừ.” 


The Buddha praised tìie rn o nk Baddhiya and said to ứie conramity, “The m o nk Baddhiya is making steady and stable progress on ứie 
patìi of contentment and tèarlessness. His are tìie tèelings ofjoy even the gods long íòr.” 


In tìie Vịjnanavada school of Buddhist psychology, “desừelessness,” tìie absence of longing lòr something, is classilìed as one of tìie 
eleven wholesome mental íònmtions. Desừelessness was ứie basic condition which made possible tìie tèelings ofjoy, peace, and ease that 
tìie rn o nk Baddhiya realứed wMe living the sinple life. Sinplicity is to have few desires and to be content witli just a few possessions. 
Desirelessness is tìie basis oftme happiness, because intrue happiness tìiere ìmist be tìie eleiments oípeace, joy, and ease. 



Exercise 14 1 Observing Anger 


When cmger is present in him, he is aware, ‘Anger ỉs present in me. ’ When anger is not present in him, he is aware, ‘Anger ỉs 
not present in me. ’ When anger begins to arise, he is aware of tí. When aỉready arisen anger is abandoned, he is aware of tí. 
When anger already abandoned WŨI not arise agaỉn in theýuture, he is aware of tí. 


This exercise is to observe our anger in Ìtrindiủiess. In Buddhism, we leam tliat a person is conprised of tìie Five Aggregates of íònn, 
tèelings, perceptions, mental íbnmtions, and consciousness. Anger belongs to the aggregate oímental íònmtions, and the unpleasant 
feeling that goes along witli ứie anger belongs to tìie aggregate of tèelings. Hie mastery of our anger is an inportant step on the path of 
practice. Identiíỳing ứie presence and tìie absence of anger in us brings many benefts. For our work of mindtùl observation to be 
wholehearted, we coirbine tìie work of observation with conscious breathing. 


Hie frst beneft of mindtiilly observing ứie presence and absence of anger is tbat we see that when anger is not present, we are ìmich 
happier. Anger is like a Aarne blaáng up and consuming our se]f-controỊ making us think, say, and do tliings tliat we will probably regret 
later. Hie actions of body, speech, and n iin d that we períònn while we’re angry take us a long way along ứie road to hell. We may never 
liave seen ứie Avici hells, but we can see clearly tliat whenever sorneone is angry, he is abiding in one of ứie hot hells. Anger and hatred are 
tìie materials of which tìie Avici hells are made. A n iin d without anger—cooỊ fresh, and sane—is one of tìie eleven wholesome mental 
tònnations. Hie absence oíanger is ứie basis of real liappiness, tìie basis of love and compassion. 


The second beneft of mindtiilly observing the presence and absence of anger is that by just identiíỳing our anger, it loses sorne of its 
destructive nahire. Only when we’re angry and not observing our anger niindtiilly does our anger becorne destructive. When anger is bom 
in us, we should follow our breaữúng closely wMe we identiíỳ and mindtiilly observe our anger. When we do that, mindíùlness has akeady 
been bom in us, and anger can no longer monopolize our consciousness. Awareness stands alongside the anger: ‘ĩ know that I am angry.” 
IItìs awareness is a conpanion íòr the anger. Our mứidiil observation is not to suppress or drive out our anger, but jiLSt to look aữer it. 

This is a very inportant principle in meditation practice. Mindtùl observation is like a lanp tliat gives light. It’s not a judge. It tìirows light on 
our anger, sponsors it, looks aữer É in an aíĩectionate and caring way, like an older sister looking aữer and comíorting her younger sibling. 


When we’re angry, our anger is our very sel£ To suppress or Chase away our anger is to suppress or chase away onrselves. When 
we’re joyfiil we are joy. Wlien we’re angry, we are anger. Wlien we love, we are love. Wlien we hate, we are hatred. Wlienanger is 
bom, we can be aware tbat anger is an energy in us, and we can change that energy into another kind of energy. If we want to transíòmi it, 
Ếrst we have to know how to accept it. For exanple, a garbage can tìllecl with deconposing and sirelly organic material can be 
transíòrmed into conpost and later into beauttíùlroses. At íìrst, we may see the garbage and tìie flowers as separate and opposite, but 
when we look deeply, we see tliat ứie flowers akeady exist intìie garbage, and tìie garbage already exists in the flowers. The beautiíùlrose 
contains ứie garbage in it; ifwe look caretìilly, we can see tliat. It only takes one week íòr a flower to become garbage. The sirelly garbage 
akeady contains beautifi.ll flowers and Ềagrant herbs, such as coriander and basil When a good organic gardener looks into tìie garbage 
can, she can see that, and so she does not feel sad or disgusted. Instead, she values tìie garbage and doesn’t discriminate against it. It takes 
only a few m o nths íòr garbage to transíòmi into Ềagrant herbs and flowers. We also need tìie insiglit and nondual Vision of tìie organic 
gardener with regard to anger and despair. We need not be afraid of tìiem or reject them We know tliat anger is a kind of garbage, but 
that it’s witlTÌn our power to transíòmi it. We need it in tìie way the organic gardener needs conpost. If we know how to accept our anger, 
we already have some peace and joy. Gradiitilly we cantranslòmianger coitpletely. 


When anger arises, otìier ìnental íònmtions, which are lying latent in tìie depths of OIU' consciousness, are not arising. Iltis deep 
consciousness is called aỉaya by ứie Vịjnanavada school Joy, sadness, love, and hate, íòr exanple, are present inalaya when we are 
angry, but they are lying beneatìi tìie suríàce witliout ìmnitèsting like seeds (Sanskrit: hịịa) in tìie gromd. If we let tìie anger express itselt' 
witliout giving it a sponsor, it can do a lot of damage inside and outside of us. When ứie mental fònrEtion mứidiủiess arises from alaya, it 
can becorne the spiritual íriend of tìie mental íònmtion anger. As we follow our breatìting and sponsor our anger with ìnindiửiess, ứie 
situationbecomes less and less dangerous. AMioughthe anger is still tliere, it gradually loses its strengtli and begins to transíòmiinto 
anotìier kind of energy, like love or understanding. 



Mhidiủiess is like a lairp illnminating onrselves. As soonas tìie lamp is brouglit into tìie room, tìie room changes. Whenthe sunrises, 
tìie light of ứie sun only lias to shine onto ứie plants íbr tìiemto change, grow, and develop. The light of tìie sm appears not to be doing 
anything at alỊ but in trutli it is doing a lot. Under the intluence of tìie sun, tìie plants produce clilorophyll and becorne green It is tlianks to 
tìie growth of plants tbat ứie a niin al species have what tìiey need to survive. If tìie sm keeps s hừring on tìie bud, ứie flower will opea When 
tìie liglit of tìie sun penetrates the flower bud, ứie photons transíònn it, and ứie flower opens. Our mindtùlness has tìie same íùnction as ứie 
liglĩt of tìie sua If we sMie tìie light of M awareness steadily on our State of ìrráid, that State of rnứid will translònn into someửúng better. 


Tlianks to tìie illuminating light of awareness, we can see ứie roots of our anger. Hie point of meditation is to look deeply into things in 
order to be able to see tìieừ nahire. The nature of things is interdependent origination, ứie tme source of everything that is. If we look into 
our anger, we can see its roots, such as misunderstanding (or ignorance), clumsiness (or lack of skill), the surrounding society, hidden 
resentment, and habit (or our conditioning). Hiese roots can be present both in ourselves and in the person who played tìie Principal role in 
allowing ứie anger to arise. We observe mindtìilly in order to be able to see and to understand. Seeing and understanding are tìie elernents 
of liberahon tliat allow us to be free of the suSèring which always accoirpanies anger. Seeing and lũiderstanding bring about love and 
coirpassion. Hiey are tìie balm of tìie bodhisattva’s coirpassion tliat cools our hearts and mind. As we have already seen, our anger is a 
field of energy. Thanks to our mindtìil observation and insiglit into its roots, we can change tìtis energy into ứie energy of love and 
compassion—a constructive and healing energy. 


Usually when people are angry, tìiey say and do things that cause damage to otìiers and tliemselves. Ihere are people who speak and 
act in ways that wound oứiers. They believe tliat doing so will release tìie field of angry energy that is buming in tìieừ hearts. Hiey shout and 
scream, beat ửúngs, and shoot poisoned arrows of speech at otìiers. Hiese metìiods ofrelease are dangerous. 


Soiretiires people try to lìnd ways to express tìieừ anger in a less dangerous way. Hiey may go into their room, close the door beMid 
them, and pornd a pillow with all tìieừ night. Nahirally if you beat a pillow mtil your energy is exliausted, your anger will subside, and 
you’ll probably experience a teirporary tèeling of relieT—exliaustion is easier to bear tlian anger—but ứie roots of the anger reirnin 
untouched, and when tìie conditions are right, the same anger will arise again. Iherelore, tìie metìiod of mindtiil observation in order to see 
and to understand tìie roots of our anger is the only metìiod tliat has lasting eữèctiveness. 


As we’ve seen already, when anger arises, we Ếrst need to corne back to our conscious breathing and sponsor our anger with 
mindtìilness. We concentrate on our breatliing in order to maintain mứidiủiess. We avoid listening to or looking at tìie person whom we 
regard as tìie cause of our anger. Usually when we’re angry, we don’t rehim to ourselves and take care of healing our anger. We want to 
think about tìie hatetìil aspects oíthe person who has made us angry—rudeness, dishonesty, cruelty, maliciousness, and so on. The m o re 
we think of them, listen to them, or look at them, ứie more our anger lỉares up. Theừ hatetùlness may be real, imaginary, or exaggerated, biứ 
whatever Ế is that’s making us angry, we’re inclined to give our M attention to that. In làct, the root of our problem is ứie anger inside of 
us, and we have to come back to it and take care of it Ếrst of alL í . ike a Ếrehghter, we nxist put water on tìie blaze immediately and not 
waste time looking lòr ứie person who set the house on fre. “Breathing in, I know tliat I am angry. Breatliing out, I know tliat I nxist take 
care of my anger.” So it’s best not to listen to, look at, or think about tìie otìier person, or to say or do anything as long as anger persists. If 
we put our mứid into tìie work of observing and calming our anger, we’ll avoid creating dairage tliat we would probably regret later. We 
may like to go outside and practice walking meditation. The fresh air, green trees, and the plants will help us greatly. As we walk, we can 
recite tìtis verse: 

Breathing in, I know tliat anger is still here. 

Breatliing out, I know that anger is me. 

And I know tliat mindíùlness is ìne also. 

Breatliing in, I know that anger is an inpleasant tèeling. 

Breathing out, I know tliat tìtis tèeling lias been bom and 

willdie. 

Breathing in, I know that I can take care of ứtis tèeling. 

Breatliing out, I calmthis tèeling. 


Mindiilness embraces the tèeling, as a m o ther holds her crying cMd in her anns and transmits all her aữèction and care. If a m o ther puts 
all her heart and rnứid into caring lòr her baby, ứie baby will feel tìie m o ther’s gentleness and will calm down. In the same way, we can calm 



the íùnctioning of our rnứid. 


In order to lessen ứie unpleasant tèeling brouglit about by the anger, we give our whole heart and rnứid to the practice of walking 
meditation, corrbining our breatìi with our steps and giving M attention to tìie contact between tìie soles of our feet and the earth Afier a 
while, our anger will calm down, and we becorne stronger. Hien we can begin to observe the anger and its true nature. 


We know tliat we canh eat potatoes witliout cooking them Ếrst. We till our pot with water, put tìie lid on, and light ứie fre. Hie lid of ứie 
pot, which keeps tìie heat inside, is ứie power of concentration—not to speak, not to listen, not to do anything at alỊ but jnst to concentrate 
our whole rnứid on our breatliing. As soon as the pot is on the fre, tìie water begins to get wann When we practice conscious breathing, 
aMiougli our anger is still tìiere, it’s accompanied by mứidiửiess, tìie fre under ứie potatoes. The anger—the potatoes—has started to 
transtònn Half an hour later, ứie potatoes are cooked, and onr anger is transíònned. We can s mile . and we know that we understand ứie 
roots of our anger, and we can íàce ứie person who precipitated it. 


Our anger is rooted in our lack ofunderstanding of onrselves and of tìie causes, deep-seated as well as ininediate, which have brouglit 
about this unpleasant State of ahàirs. Anger is also rooted in desừe, pride, agitation, and suspiciousness. Our metìiod of dealing with events 
as tìiey arise retlects our State of understanding as well as our State of contÌLSÌon. Hie chiet'roots of our anger are in ourselves. Our 
environrnent and other people are only secondary roots. 


we can put up with tìie damage brouglit about by an eartliquake or a Ếood, but if people had caused tìie saire damage, we night not 
show much patience, and anger and hatred may arise in us. But if we know that eartliquakes and Ếoods have causes, we should also be 
able to see that tìiere are causes—deep-seated or immediate—ofthe hanndone to us by people. We need to see and understand tìiese 
causes also. We have to see hardships brouglit about by otìiers as a sort of nahiral disaster. Hiese people make our lives diíhciửt because 
tìiey’re ignorant, prisoners oftheừ desires or tìieừ liatreds. Ifwe speak angiály to them and treat tìiem as our enemy, tìien we’re just doing 
what tìiey are doing, and we’re no diữèrent ữomthem In order to realize ứie State of no anger in our conscious and subconscious mứid, we 
liave to practice tìie meditations on love and conpassion. 



Exercise 15 1 Love Medỉtation 


When anger ỉs not present in him, he is aware, ‘Anger ỉs not present in me. ’ When already arisen anger is abandoned, he is 
aware of tí. When anger already abandonedwill not arise agaỉn in theýuture, he is aware of tí...When his mindis not 
attached, he is aware, ‘My mind is not attached. ’ When his mind is not hating, he is aware, ‘My mind is not hating. ’ 


In the Angultara Nikaya (V, 161), the Buddha teaches, ‘ĩf a rànd of anger arises, the bhikkhu can practice ứie meditation on love, on 
conpassion, or on equanimity íòr the person who has brought about ứie tèeling of anger.” Love ìneditation is a method íbr developing tìie 
Ìtrind oílove and coirpassion. Love (Pali: metta; Sanskrit: matíri ) is a nrind that is intent onbringingpeace, joy, and happiness to otìiers. 
Conpassion (Sanskrit: karunà) is a ìnind that is intent on removing tìie suhèring which is present in otìiers. Tbat is tìie meaning of tìie 
plirase, “Love is tìie capacity to give joy. Conpassion is ứie power to relieve suhèring.” When love and conpassion are sources of energy 
in us, tìiey bring peace, joy, and happiness to tìiose dear to us and to otìiers also. 


we all liave ứie seeds of love and conpassion in us, and we can develop these Ểne and wonderfùl sources of energy. Maitri and kanma 
aren’t tìie kinds of love tliat try to possess and appropriate, to dictate and bring about suhèring íòr ourselves and those we love. Maitri and 
kanma are tìie kinds of unconditional love tliat don’t expect anything in rehmi Consequently tìiey don’t resiửt in anxiety, boredom, or 
sorrow. 


The essence of love and conpassion is understanding, tìie ability to recognứe tìie suhèring of otìiers. We have to be in touch with tìie 
physicaỊ materiaỊ and psychological suữèring of otìiers. To do so, we have to put onrselves “inside tìie skin” of ứie other. We niiist “go 
inside” theừ body, tèelings, and mental íònmtions and experience tìieừ suttèring. A shalknv observation as an outsider won’t help us see 
theừ suữèring. In tìie Satipatthana Sutta, we’re taught to be one with tìie object of our observation We observe tìie body in the body, the 
feelings in the tèelings, tìie mental íònnations in tìie mental tònnations. 


When we’re in contact with ứie suữèring of anotìier, a tèeling of conpassion is bom in us ininediately. Conpassion literally rneans “to 
suhèr witli” tìie otìier. Looking in order to see the suttèring in anotìier person is tìie work of meditation If we SỀ cross-legged, Mow our 
breaữúng, and observe sorneone mindtiilly, we can be in contact with his suữèring, and tìie energy of conpassion arises in us. We can also 
do ửús wMe walking, standing, lying down, sitting, speaking, and acting, not jnst when we are sitting in meditation The physical and 
psychological suhèring of that person will be clear to us in the light of our ìnindiủ observation 


When tìie rnind of conpassion arises, we have to fìnd ways to nourish and express it. When we corne into contact with tìie otìier person, 
our tìiouglits and actions should express our mind of conpassion, even if tbat person says and does things tliat are not easy to accept. We 
practice in ữús way until we see clearly tliat OIU' love is not contingent ipon tìie otìier person apologizing or being lovable. Then we can be 
sure that our rnind of conpassion is finnand authentic. We’ll recognứe in ourselves sorne oftìie beautitiil signs oftìie coitpassionate min d: 
(1) our sleep is ìnore relaxed, (2) we do not have niglitimres, (3) our waking-state is ìnore at ease, (4) we’re not anxious or depressed, 
and (5) we’re protected by everyone and eveiytliing aroinid us. The person who has been the object of our ìTieditation on conpassion will 
also, eventiiíilly, beneft from our rneditation. His suttèring will slowly di min ish, and ltis life will gradiiíilly be brighter and rn o re joyfii 


we can begin our ìneditation on conpassion with sorneone who is mdergoing suhèring of a physical or ìmterial kind—someone who is 
weak and easily i]Ị poor, or oppressed, or has no protection Iltis kind of suttèring is easy to see. We observe t deeply, eMier during 
sitting ìTieditation or when we’re achially in contact with it. We ìmist have enougli tiiTe if we’re going to be in deep contact with ứie suữèring 
of tliat person We have to observe mtil ứie nrind of conpassion arises, and tìie substíince of tìie mind of conpassion penetrates into OIU' 
being. Hien ứie nrind of coirpassion will envelop tìie object of our observation If we observe deeply in ứtis way, tìie ìnind of conpassion 
will natirally be transtòrmed into action We won’t jnst say, “I love her very inuch,” but instead, ‘ĩ ìmist do something so tliat slie’11 snttèr 
less.” Hie rnind of conpassion is truly present when it lias tìie capacity of reiTDving suữèring. 


AỀer tliat, we can practice being in contact with ìnore subtle íònTB of suttèring. Soiretiires ứie otìier person doesn’t seem to be suhèring 
at alỊ but we ìmy notice that she has S01T0WS which liave leữ ứieừ ìmrks in hidden ways. Soineone with m o re tlian enougli nnterial 
comÍDrts can also be subịect to suttèring. Ihere are very few people who are not suttèring to some degree. The person who has ìmde us 



suffer is undoubtedly suSèring too. w e only need to SỀ down, follow our breathing, and look deeply, and natnrally we’ll see her suữèring. 


We may be able to see how her misery has corne about because of tìie lack of skill of tìie parents who raised her. But her parents may 
liave been tìie victiins of tìieừ parents. The suữèring lias been transmitted from generation to generation, and it has been rebom in her. If we 
can see tliat, we’ll no longer blarne her íòr making us suâèr, because we understand ứie way in which she is also a victim To look deeply is 
to understand. Once we understand, it’s easy to embrace tìie otìier person in our rnind of conpassion. 


To look deeply into ứie suSèring of tìiose who have caused us to suttèr is a ìniraculous giỄ. Thanks to our observation, we now know 
that tìie person is suữèring. He may think that his suữèring \vill be lessened if he can cause us to suffer. Once we’re in touch with his 
suâèring, our enmity and bittemess towards him will vanish, and we’ll long lòr him to suâèr less. The spring water of tìie compassionate 
mind begins to flow, and we ourselves are tìie tìrst to be cleansed by it. We feel cool and light, and we can smile. We don’t need two 
people to bring about reconciliation When we look deeply, we become reconciled with ourselves and, lòr us, ứie problemno longer exists. 
Sooner or later, ứie otìier will see our attitnde and share in tìie treshness of the stream of love which is flowing natnrally in our heart. 


AỀer we experience tìie fruit oftìie ìneditation of conpassion, the meditation on love becomes relatively easy. Just as with the mứid of 
compassion, tìie mứid of love brings peace, joy, and happiness to ứie practitioner Ếrst. We know that if we don’t liave peace and joy 
ourselves, we won’t liave peace and joy to share with otìiers. lhat’s why tìie meditation on conpassion and tìie meditation on love bring 
benefts bothto tìie practitioner and to others. 


When we reduce tìie suâèring in others, we also bring tìiemhappiness at ứie same time. AMiougli life is suâèring, it also has many 
wonderfùl things like ứie early moming sky, tìie harvest moon, tìie lòrsythia bush, ứie violet bamhoo. the stream of clear water, and the 
beautitìil cMd. When we pay attention only to our suâèring, we’re not able to make contact with tìiese wonderfùl things, and anything we 
say or do will not untie tìie knot of suữèring and bring about tìie conditions lòr living joyfùlly. Mnidfi.ll observation is the element tliat 
nourishes tìie tree of understanding, and compassion and love are tìie most beautiíùl flowers. When we realứe the rnứid of love, we have to 
go to ứie one who has been tìie object of our mứidiil observation, so that our rnứid of lo ve is not just an object of our imagination but is a 
source of energy that has an eữèct in tìie real world. 


The Buddha teaches that during our meditation we can send our mhi d of love and compassion into tìie lòur dừections and embrace all 
species of living beings. But we nust be careiil not to think that tìie meditations of love and conpassion consist injust sitting still and 
imagining tliat our mứid of love and coirpassion will spread out into space like waves of sound or liglĩt. Sornd and light have tìie ability to 
penetrate everywhere, and love and compassion can do tìie saire. But if our love and coirpassion are only a kind oíiirngining—fòr 
exanple, if we imagine tìiey are like a pire white cloud that slowly lònTB and gradually spreads out and out to envelop the whole world— 
then they’11 have no eữèct; they’re only a cloud of the imagination A tme cloud can produce rain It’s only in the nidst of our daily life and 
in OIU' actnal contact with people and other species, including tìie object of our meditation, that we can know whetìier our mứid of lo ve and 
conpassion is really present and whetìier it is stable. If love and conpassion are reaỊ tìiey’11 be evident in our daily life, in the way we talk 
with people and the way we act in the world. Hie sitting meditation position is not the only position in which we can give rise to the spring 
water of love and conpassion 


Many people think that iftìiey don’t liave intluence and money, tìiey can’t realứe love and conpassion. In làct, the source of love and 
conpassion is in us, and we can help ìratiy people suữèr less and realứe a lot oíhappiness \Mthout being rich or iníluential. One word, one 
action, or one ứiouglit can reduce anotìier person’s suữèring and bring liim ịoy. One word can give coinlòrt and conHdence, destroy doiử)t, 
help someone avoid a mistake, reconcile a conlỉict, open tìie door to liberation, or show him the way to siccess and happiness. One action 
can save a person’s life or help himtake advantage of a rare opportimity. One tìiouglit can do the same, because tìiouglits lead to words 
and action If love and conpassion are in our hearts, every tìiouglit, word, and deed can bring about a miracle. Because understanding is 
the very lòundation of love and compassion, tìie words and actions engendered by love and conpassion will be ones tliat are helpii When 
we want to help, we know how to avoid the kind of lo ve that does more hann tlian good. We mnst akvays reirember that lo ve is none 
otìier tlian understanding. 



EXERCISES FOR OBSERVING THE OBJECTS OF MIND 



Exercise 16 1 Discrinứnative Investigation 


When the factor of awakening, investigation-of-phenomena, is present in him, he is aware, ‘Investigation-of-phenomena is 
present in me. ’ He is aware when not-yet-bom investigation-of-phenomena is being bom and when already-bom 
investigation-of-phenomena is perỷectly deveỉoped. 


Ignorance, or delusion, is ứie erroneous perception of things. In order to correct our erroneous perceptions, the Buddha teaches us a 
metìiod ofdiscrnninative investigation, whichrelates to the establishment oftìie nãnd and tìie establishment ofthe objects of min d- The 
objects of mind are also called dhannas (all tliat can be conceived of as existing). Hiey include ứie six sense organs, tìie six sense objects, 
and the six sense consciousnesses. The six sense organs are ứie eyes, ears, nose, tongne, body, and rnind. The six sense objects are tònn 
and color, sound, sirell, taste, tactile objects, and imid-objects (every concept and every dùng tliat belongs to tìie sphere of memory and 
mental experience). The sense six consciousnesses are: eye-consciousness (or sight), ear-consciousness (or hearing), nose-consciousness 
(or smelling). taste-consciousness (or tasting), body-consciousness (or touching), and mứid-consciousness. All dhannas are contained 
withintìiese Eigliteen Realms (Sanskrit: dhatu), which inclnde aUpsychologicaỊ physiologcaỊ and physical aspects. All Eigliteen Realms 
are also called objects of ìrrind, inclnding mental íònmtions. When nrind is observing rnind, tìie rnứid becornes an object of rând. 


Hie basic characteristic of all dhannas is interdependent origination All dhannas arise, endure, and íàde away according to ứie law of 
interdependence. Inứie IVIajjhiina Nikaya, it is tauglĩt: “TItìs is, because that is; tìtis is not, because tliat is not. This is produced, because 
that is produced. This is destroyed, because that is destroyed.” The Buddhist principle ofinterdependence, put íòrward witlitìie utmost 
simphcity, is mneasurably deep. According to ữús teaching no single dhanma can arise by itselT endure by itselT and íàde away by itselt' 
Hie coining-to-be of one dhanna is dependent on tìie coining-to-be, endurance, and destnichon of other dhanms, in íàct, of all other 
dhannas. Dhannas do not liave independent existence. Hiey’re enpty of a separate, independent existence. 


In our daily life, we’re inclined to perceive things as real and independent of each other. Take, íòr exanple, a leaf we see on ứie branch 
in front of us. We may tliink tliat ữús leaf exists independently of all tìie otìier leaves, independently of tìie branch, tìie tnrnk, and the roots of 
tìie tree; independently of tìie clouds, the water, tìie earth, and the sky. In trưtỈT, tìtis leaf could not be here without ứie presence of all tìie 
otìier things tbat we see as different hom it. This leaíis one witlitìie otìier leaves, the branch, ứie tmnk, and the roots ofứie tree; withứie 
clouds, the river, tìie earth, the sky, and ứie sunlight. If any one of these things were not present, ứie leaf could not be. If we look deeply 
into the leat; we can see tìie presence of all tìiese things. The leaf and tìiese things are present togetìier. This is tìie principle of interbeing and 
interpenetration, ứie principle of one is all and all is one, which tìie AvataiTBaka Sutra, tìie most coitplete and sitíEcient expression of tìie 
Bnddltist principle of interdependent origination, teaches. Tliings do not exist outside of each otìier. Tliings exist witỈTÌn each other and with 
each other. Tliat is why tìie Buddha said: “Tltis is, because that is.” WMi tìie power of concentration, we can observe all that is in ứie liglĩt oí 
tìtis principle. All phenomsna intìie universe, includingtìie tìiouglits, words, and tèelings of botli oirselves and those around us, need to be 
observed intìie liglĩt ofinterdependence. 


Htis ìnetìiod of discriminative investigation begins by classiíỳing tìie dhannas into categories like tìie six sense organs, ứie six sense 
objects, and tìie six sense consciousnesses, nairely, tìie Eiglĩteen Realms, wltich can also be classiíỉed according to ứie Five Aggregates of 
íònn, feeling, perceptions, mental íònmtions, and consciousness. By “fonn,” we ìrean all pliysiological and pliysical phenomena. ‘Teelings” 
means pleasant, inpleasant, and neiứral tèelings. ‘Perceptions” means basic conceptualứations and naining. “Mental íònmtions” means 
psychological States tliat arise and ìranitèst in us. “Consciousness” is ứie imchon of maintaining cogiizing. coiTparing, stori ng and 
reirembering all tìie seeds. Hie basic Abhidhanna writings and tìie teachings of tìie Vịjnanavada school of Buddltist psychology give very 
tìiorougli explanations of tìie essential nahire of tìiese fìve categories and the ways in which tìiey imction 


Hie Heart of tìie Prajnaparamita Sutra tells us that the Bodhisattva Avalokita, tlianks to his observation of tìie Five Aggregates, was able 
to see the interdependent nahire of all dhanms and realize tìieừ essential birthlessness and deatlilessness, and so transcend tìie fear of birtli 
and deatìi Hie saire sutra retèrs to tìie essential enptiness (Sanskrit: sunyata) of all dhannas. lỉnptiness, here, means interdependence. AU 
dhannas depend on each otìier in order to arise and to endnre. Hiere is no dhanra which can exist apart from otlier dhanms, and that is 
why we say that ứie real nature of dhamns is eirptiness. Notìting can exist on its own. 



Through discrmmative investigation, we realize the interdependent natiire of all tliat is. This is to realize tìie enpty natnre of all things. 
WMi insight into enptiness, we’ll go beyond concepts of “it is” and “it is not,” birtli and deatìi, one and many, coining and going, and we’ll 
transcend tìie fear oíbirth and deatìi Our concepts ofit is/it is not, birth/deatb, one/inany, cominggoing and so on, will dissolve when 
we’re witness to ứie interdependent natnre of all that is. To be able to end ứie concept of birtli and deatìi is the essential point of 
discrii nin ative investigation 


Some days beíòre tìie layman Anathapindika passed away, tìie Buddha sent tìie Venerable Sariputra and the Venerable Ananda to visit 
hiinand instnict liim in his practice. Sitting at tìie layinatds bedside, tìie Venerable Sariputra beganhis instniction “Layman Anathapindika, 
you should ìneditate like tìtis: ‘Hiese eyes are not me. I am not caught in tìiese eyes. ’ ” Anaửiapindika breatìied and meditated according to 
tìie instructions. Sariputra continued his instnictions: “These ears, nose, tongne, body, and inind are not ìre. I amnot cauglĩt by tònns, 
sounds, sirells, tastes, contacts, or the thoughts that I have.” Anathapindika observed in tìtis way in order to see gradually the 
interdependent nahire of all tliat is, to see tliat he himselfwas not restricted to the Eighteen Reahns (the six sense organs, tìie six sense 
objects, and tìie six sense consciousnesses), and to see tbat there’s no birthửiat brings us into existence and no death that takes us from 
existence to nonexistence. 


Wlienhe had practiced this much, Anaửiapindika beganto weep, the tears tàlling downhis cheeks. The Venerable Ananda asked, 

“What is it? Do you regret anything? Did you not succeed in the meditation?” Anaửiapindika replied, “Venerable Ananda, I have noửúng to 
regret, and ìry ìneditation lias been very siccessii I’m crying because I am so moved. I have been lucky enougli to have served tìie 
Buddha and his commurúty íòr many years, but I have never heard a teaching so deep, so wonderfùỊ and so precious as the teaching 
transmitted by ứie Venerable Sariputra today.” 


“Layman Anathapindika, do you not know tliat the Buddha is akvays giving this teaching to m o nks and nuns?” Ananda said. 


“Venerable Ananda, please telltìie Buddha that laypersons suchas myselícould also listento tìtis wonderfùlteaching. Hiere are 
laypeople who are too busy to hear, understand, and put into practice these wonderfùl and deep teachings, but tìiere are also laypeople 
with ứie capacity to listen, understand, and put into practice these wonderíìil and deep teachings.” 


This excerpt about tìie layiran Anaửiapindika (Majjhima Nikaya 143) shows us tliat anyone can practice tìie mindtiil observation of tìie 
interdependent and enpty nahire of things, not just m o nks or nuns. Hie life of a layperson is not so busy that he is not able to enjoy ứie 
taste oftìie highest teachings otBuddhism 


The Sutra onthe Four Rstablisliments of Mindtiilness also descnbes ứie rnứid tbat is not in a State otignorance and contÌLSÍon, as when 
we are conscious of inpennanence, interdependence, and selẫessness; when our nind rests in Right Vỉew. Right Vỉew is one of tìie eiglĩt 
ways ofpractice called tìie Noble Eightíòld Path. 


In tìie section tliat teaches how to be mứidiil ofứie objects of mind, among tìie Seven Factors of Awakening (Sanskrit: 
saptabodhyangà), tìie investigation of dhannas is mentioned. Investigation of dhanms means tìie detailed examination of tìie source and 
the nature ofphenoiTiena whetìier pliysical or psychologicaL Investigation of dhamns has a ìmeaning similar to discriminative investigation 
and is also intended to see tìie source and the nature of dhanms. If we can understand in depth tìie source and tìie nature of dhanms, tìien 
our mind is not in a State of ignorance or contÌLSÌon. 


Each of tìie above fìfteen exercises from the SatipattìTana Sutta has, to a greater or lesser degree, tìie imction of ìnindiilly observing tìie 
source of dhannas. The most obvious exanples are tìie eiglĩtli exercise—observation of tìie interdependence of tìie body and all tliat is in 
the urúverse: earth, water, air, and fre—and the twelỄh exercise—the observation of tìie source and ứie nature of our tèelings. 


When sitting in ìTieditation, we concentrate OIU' min d on tìie object of OIU' observation—sometimes a physical phenoiTienon, sometimes 
psychological—and we look deeply into that object in order to discover its source and its nahire. The role of our conscious breatìting is to 
nourish and maintain our power of concentration on one object. Ifwe look careiilly and deeply, naturally we’ll see tliat tìie arising, 
endiring and ending oftìie object is dependent on otìier tliings. Evenhially we’ll see tliat tìie true nature of all dhanms is birthlessness and 
deathlessness, and tliat aMiough dhamns are not everlasting, they’re never totally destroyed. Thus the i rán dtùl observation of 
interdependence is tìie road that leads us to transcend ứie limits of bừth and deatìi A student of Buddltism who doesn’t practice tìie mindíùl 



observation of iiiterdependence hasn’t yet arrived at tìie quintessence of the Buddhist patìi 



Exercise 17 1 Observing Internal Formations 


He is aware of the eyes [ears, nose, tongue, body, mind] and aware of the form [sound, smell, taste, touch, objects of mind], 
and he is aware of the ìntemaỉ'formations which are produced in dependence on these two things. He is aware of the birth of 
a new ỉntemaỉ /ormatỉon and is aware of abandoning an already produced internal'formation, and he is aware when an 
already abandoned ỉntemaỉ/ormatỉon wiỉỉ not arise agaỉn. 


In the section of the sutra that refers to ứie observation of ứie six sense organs and the six sense objects, we see the tenn “intemal 
tònnations.” The word in Sanskrit is samyojana, which can also be translated as “knots,” “tètters,” “agglomeration,” or “binding together.” 


Intemal íbnmtions can be classiẵed as two kinds, ứie Five Dull Knots: contìision, desừe, anger, pride, and doubt; and ứie Five Shaip 
Knots: view of tìie body as selt; extreme views, wrong views, perverted views, and superstitious views (or urmecessaiy rihial prolnbitions). 
Hie latter are easier to correct. Wlientìie eyes see tònn, tìie ears hear sound, tìie nose smells a scent, the tongne tastes soinething. tìie 
body touches something, or tìie rând cognứes an object, knots may or may not be tied, depending on ứie way in which our mind receives 
tìiese inpressions. When sorneone speaks unkindly to us, if we mderstand tìie reason and we do not take ứie words to heart, we won’t 
feel at all irritated, and a knot won’t be tbnned in our rnind. If we don’t understand tìie reason and we feel irritated, a knot will tònn Hie 
substanee oftìtis knot will be hatred. When we nisiniderstand someone’s words or behavior, ứie knot that íònns is contÌLSÌon, which oữen 
gives rise to irritation, pride, attachment, and doubt. Hie knot of contìision, a lack of clear seeing, or ignorance (Sanskrit: avidya), is ứie 
basis íòr every otìier knot. 


The tèelings associated with intemal íònmtions are usually unpleasant, but sornetiines intemal íònmtions are associated with pleasant 
tèelings. When we are attached to a tònn, sound, scent, taste, touch, or mứid object, an intemal tònnation of the nature of desire is íònned. 
To begin with, it can be associated with a pleasant tèeling. But because we become attached to it, we are bound, and when tìie deinands of 
tìie attachment are not iret, tìie tèelings becorne unpleasant. Anything from wine, tobacco, or opiumto beautiíùl íònns, good íòod, ìmisic, 
or words ofpraise can produce a knot in us, an intemal tònnation tbat begins as a pleasant tèeling. Once we have a such a knot, we are 
tied tightly by it, and we are íòrced to seek out the object of sense again and again in order to repeat the pleasant tèeling. 


Falling in love is also an intemal tònrntion, because in it there is tìie material ofblind attachment. Hie tennto “M” in love in itselísounds 
disastrous. People oữen refer to love-sickness, as if íàlling in lo ve were a disease. Hie French expression coup de foudre (stnick by 
Hghtning) describes íàlling in love as a Sharp blow. The author Nguyên Bính lias said, “Alas, only tìie gods can save someone who has Men 
in love.” But being in love can be transíònned, so that blind attachnent, seltishness, and domination are replaced by the capacity to 
understand and bring happiness to ứie person we love, witliout demanding specitìc conditions and expecting someửúng in retum. To 
transíònn being in lo ve in ữris way is to transíònn an intemal tònnation. 


Feelings of sorrow inus are also intemal tònnations tliat arise ữom contÌLSÍon, desừe, liatred, pride, and doubt. Ifứiese roots of aíHiction 
are not transíònTied, tìie íèelings of sorrow will reirnin intact in us. In everyday Hè, seeds of sorrow can be sown in our consciousness with 
or \vitliout ứie collaboration of otìiers. Otìiers ìmy say or do things that produce knots in us, but ifwe give birth to tìie seeds of 
understanding, tolerance, love, and compassion, tìien what tìiey say and do will not produce any intemal tòmntions in us. It depends on tìie 
way in wltich we receive what liappens to us in our daily lives. If we are stable, relaxed, mderstanding, loving, conpassionate, and not 
cauglĩt in egotism, tìien tìie things others do and say will not have tìie íòrce to produce an intemal tònrntion in us. 


If we live according to the teachings of tìie Foiu' Establislments of Mindiủiess, we practice rrrindíùl observation of tìie arising duration, 
and transtònnation of intemal íònmtions. In our daily life, we practice M awareness in order to be able to recográze tìie intemal tònnation 
just bom and find a way to transíònn it. If we allow intemal tònrntions to grow strong in us, tìie tiine \vill corne when tìiey will doninate us, 
and tìie work of transíònTiing tìiem will be extremely diíEciửt. An intemal tònnation of liatred, desừe, or doubt needs our M attention as 
soon as it arises so that it ìmy be transíònTied. When it arises íòr tìie tìrst tine, ứie knot is still very ‘loose” and tìie work of “imtying it” is 
easy. 


When we live with anotìier person, we should help each other transíònntìie intemal íònmtions tliat we have produced in each other. By 



practicing understanding and loving speech, we can help each otìier a great deaL Happiness is no longer an individual matter. If tìie otìier 
person is not happy, we will not be happy eitber. Hierelbre, to transíònntìie intemal íònmtions in ứie other is to bring about our own 
happiness as well. A person can create intemal tònnations in her partner, and her partner can do so íòr her, and if tìiey contìnue to create 
knots in each otìier, one day they’11 have no happiness leữ. A person needs to recognứe quickly any newly tònned knot inside herselt' She 
should take ứie tine to observe it and, with her partner’s help, transíòrmthe intemal tònrntion. She night say, “Darling, I have an intemal 
íònmtion Can you please help me?” This is easy when the States of ìnind of botìi partners are still light and not loaded with many intemal 
íònnations. 


As we have akeady seen, tìie material of any intemal fonmtion is ignorance or contÌLSÍon. Ifwe can see ứie ignorance that is present 
dnring ứie creation of a knot, we can easily mtie it. In tìie twelffli exercise (mindtìilly observing tìie source and nature of tèelings), ứie 
tòurteenth exercise (mindtiilly observing anger), and the ẾỄeenth exercise (observing with compassion), we have seen tliat if we’re aware of 
interdependence and nxửtiple causation, we can see the roots and the nature of our mứid and transíònnand transcend inpleasant States. 
Mindiủ observation is to look and be able to see the nature of dhanrns. Hie transíònmtion of an intemal tònnation is the resiửt of tìtis 
insiglit. 



Exercise 18 I Trans/onmng Internal Formations 


He is aware of the eyes [ears, nose, tongue, body, mind] and aware of the form [sound, smell, taste, touch, objects of mincỊỊ, 
and he is aware of the ìntemaỉ/onnations which are produced in dependence on these two things. He is aware of the birth of 
a new ỉntemaỉ /ormatỉon and is aware of abandoning an already produced tntemaỉ/ormation, and he is aware when an 
already abandoned ỉntemaỉ/ormatỉon wiỉỉ not arise agaỉn. [This is ứie same quote as inExercise 17.] 


This exercise aims at pulting us in touch with and transtòming intemal tònnations tliat are buried and repressed in ourselves. The intemal 
tònnations of desừe, anger, fear, feeling worthless, and regret have been suppressed in our subconscions lòr a long time. AMiougli they are 
suppressed. tìiey are always seeking ways to manilèst in our tèelings. tìiouglits, words, and actions. It is easy lòr us to observe our intemal 
lònmtions when tìiey appear as tèelings on tìie suríàce of consciousness, but intemal tònnations that are repressed caimot appear in a 
dừect and natural way in tìie conscious i nin d. They only disclose tlieinselves indừectly. Thus we’re not aware of tìieừ presence, aMiougli 
tìiey continue to tie us up and make us suữèr in a latent way. 


Wliat is it that represses themand does not let tìiemappear? It is our conscious, reasoning ìnind. We know that our desires and anger 
are not wholly acceptable to society and to our own reasoning ìrrind, so we’ve fomd a way to repress tìiem, to push tìiem into rern o te 
areas of our consciousness in order to be able to lòrget tìiem This is tìie work of a mental tònnation called mushita smrti, íòrgetíùlness. 
Contenporaiy psychology mderstands repression Because we want to avoid suSèring, tìiere are detènse ìrechanisms in 11S tliat push our 
psychological pains, conlỉicts, and unacceptable desires into our unconscious so that we can feel more at peace with ourselves. But our 
longstanding repressions are ahvays looking lòr ways to ìrtinitèst in words, iinages, and behavior unacceptable to society and can later 
become symptoms of physical and psychological idness. We may know that our words, tìioughts, and behavior are destmctive, but we 
can’t do anything about tìiembecause our intemal tòmTations are so strong. 


Take lòr exanple a daughter who, on tìie one hand, wants to be with a partner or do her own things in ứie world, and on tìie oứier hand 
does not want to leave her m o ther to live all alone. The dauglĩter understands and loves her mother, but she also wants to be independent 
and/or live with tìie person she loves. However, her rn o ther is sick and needs sorneone to support her, and tìie dauglĩter can’t bear tìie 
tìiouglit of leaving her alone. The opposing desires and tèelings bring about an intemal conũict in tìie dauglĩter. And so her defense 
ìrechanism represses tìie pain of ứie conũict in her unconscious and tells her to devote her life to supporting her mother. Nevertheless, tìie 
desừe to be with her own partner is still tbere, and tìie psychological conũict remains an intemal tònnation looking lòr a way to manilèst. 

She becomes iưitable and says things which even she herselí does not understand, and she has dreams which are incoirprehensible to her. 
She is not happy, and so her rn o ther can’t be happy eMier. In íàct, her rn o ther lias been haunted for years by ứie fear tliat her dauglĩter will 
leave her, and it is tliis psychological íàctor tliat made her unexpectedly íàll sick and grow weak, aMiougli she’s not aware ofit. When she 
heard her dauglĩter say tliat she was going to stay, she was very pleased, but in the deptlis of her heart, she suữèrs because she knows tliat 
her daughter is prevented from doing someửúng she wants to do. This conũict becomes an intemal íònmtion in tìie mother, which inakes 
her suffer, and tìie m o ther also becomes irritable and says things which she herselídoes not understand. She also has dreams she doesn’t 
understand, and she does ửúngs without knowing why she’s doing them NeMier tìie m o ther nor the daughter is happy, and botli continue to 
suữèr. 


Hie method of curing tìie sorrow that comes when intemal íònmtions are repressed is tìie deep observation of tìiese intemal íònnations. 
But to observe tìiem, tìrst of all we have to find ways to bring tìiem into ứie realm of tìie conscious mind . Hie metìiod of the Sutra on tìie 
Four Hstablishrnents of Mindiửiess is to practice conscious breatìting in order to recognứe our tèelings. tìioughts, words, and actions, 
especially tìiose which arise automatically, as reactions to what is happening. Our reactions may liave tìieừ roots in tìie intemal íònmtions 
buried inside us. 


When we’re aware of what we are feeling, thinking and doing, we can ask ourselves questions like: Why do I feel uncomíbrtable when I 
hear someone say tìiat? Why do I always think of ìry m o ther when I see that woiran? Why did I say that to him ? Why didn’t I like that 
character in the film? Whom did I hate in tìie past who tìtis person resembles? Practices like tìtis can help us discover tìie roots of our 
tèelings. tìioughts, words, and behavior and gradually bring tìie intemal íònmtions buried in us into the reakn of tìie conscious nind. 



During our sitting meditation, because we have closed tìie doors of our sensoiy input in order to stop listerúng, looking, and reasoning, 
tìie intemal íbnmtions tliat are buried in us have tìie opporturúty to reveal themselves in tìie tòrm of tèelings or images tliat manitèst in onr 
conscious rnind. To begin with, tìiere may be just a tèeling of anxiety, fear, or unpleasantness, whose cause we can’t see. We have to sMie 
tìie light of mứidiủiess on it and be ready to see this tèeling. 


When ửús feeling begins to show its íàce and to gatlier strengtli and becorne rn o re intense, we may feel it robs us of all our peace, joy, 
and ease. We may not want to be in contact with it anymore. We may want to move our attention to anotìier object of meditation. We may 
not want to continue with tìie meditation, and we may say that we’re sleepy and would pretèr to meditate some otìier time. In modem 
psychology, tìtis is called resistance. Deep down we are afraid to bring into our conscious min d ứie tèelings of pain tliat are buried withinus, 
because they’11 make us suữèr. 


Hiere are people who practice sitting ìneditation many hours a day, but tìiey do not really dare to íàce and invite tìieừ tèelings of pain into 
tìieừ conscious mind. Hiey deceive tliemselves tliat tìiese feelings aren’t important and tìiey give theừ attention to otìier subjects of 
meditation—inpermanence, selíĩessness, the soinid of one hand clapping, or tìie reason Bodhidharma came to tìie West. This isn’t to 
suggest tliat tìiese subjects are unimportant, but tìiey should be considered in tìie light of our real problems in order to be authentic subjects 
íòr ìneditation practice. 


We don’t practice mứidiủiess in Buddhismin order to repress our feelings, but as a way of looking aỄer our tèelings. being tìieừ 
sponsor in an aữèctionate, nonviolent way. When we’re able to maintain mứidiửiess, we’re not carried away by or drowned in our tèelings 
or in tìie coníỉicts within ourselves. We nourish and maintain mindtiilness througli conscious breatliing and try to becorne aware of our 
intemal íònmtions and conílicts as tìiey manitèst. We receive tìiem with love as a m o ther takes her cMd in her anns: ‘Mindiửiess is 
present, and I know that I liave enough strength to be in contact with tìie knots in me.” In this kind of an envkonment, our intemal 
tòrmations wfll ìranitèst as tèelings and images in our rnứid tliat we can contact and identiíỳ tiilly and deeply. 


WMiout judgment, blame, or criticism íòr having tìiese tèelings or images, we just observe, identiíỳ, and accept them in order to see their 
source and ứieừ tme nature. Iftìiere’s pain, we tèel the pahi Iftìiere’s sadness, we are sad. Ifthere’s anger, then we are angry, but our 
anger is accompanied by mindtiilness. We don’t lose ourselves in tìie pain, tìie sadness, or the anger, but we cakn tìiem down. Even if we 
liaven’t seen tìie roots oftìie intemal íònmtions, tìie íàct that we can greet our pain, our sadness, and our anger in min díùlness already 
causes our intemalknots to lose some oítlieir strength Tlianks to our vigilant observation, eventiiíilly we’ll see theừ roots and transíòmi 
them Hie teaching of tìie Sutra on ứie Four Rstablisliments of Mindiửiess on how to be in direct contact with our tèelings and invite ứiem 
up to manitèst on tìie suríàce of our consciousness is wonderfi% eữèctive. Hie practitioner can work with diíEciửt intemal tònrations with 
the help of a teacher or of a co-practitioner. Hie teacher and the co-practitioners, because of tìieừ mứidiil observation, can help point out 
to himứie manilèstations ofứie intemal tòmTations tliat lie deep inhis consciousness. 


In his liíetime, tìie BuddỈTa was praised as being a King of Doctors, and he helped tìiousands of people, including King Ajatasatm of 
Magadha, deal with ìnental problems. Hiose who practice mứidiil observation can leam tìie Buddltist way of dealing with intemal 
tòrmations in order to help tliemselves and others. Because ìrany people live witlioiit practicing ìnindiủiess and don’t know how to 
transíòrm intemal fònrEtions, over time tìiese intemal tònrations become strong and lead to agitation, anxiety, and depression, which 
express tliemselves in speech and belTavior tliat are not easily acceptable by society. Hiose with strong intemal tòrmations liave diíEciửly 
relating to and working vvith others, and these diíEciửtìes make tìiem feel more and m o re unsuccessiil in society. As tlieir intemal tònrations 
increase, tìieừ behavior becomes more and more inappropriate, and eventiiíilly. the pressure ìmy becoine so great tliat ứiey’llhave to quít 
tìieừ job or abandon tìieừ mairiage. 


If we know how to live every m o ment in an awakened way, we’ll be aware of \vhat’s happening in our tèelings and percephons in ứie 
present m o ment and won’t let intemal tòmTations become too tiglit in oir consciousness. Ifwe know how to observe our feelings, we can 
fỉnd tìie causes of longstanding intemal íònmtions and transíòmitìiem 



Exercise 19 I Overcomìng Guỉlt and Fear 


When agtíation and remorse arepresent in him, he is aware, ‘Agitation and remorse arepresent in me. ’When agtíation and 
remorse are not present in him, he is aware, ‘Agitation and remorse are not present ỉn me. ’ When agitatỉon and remorse 
begin to arise, he ỉs axvare of tí. When already arisen agtíation and remorse are abandoned, he is axvare of tí. When agtíation 
and remorse aỉready abandoned wỉll not arise agaỉn in theýuture, he ỉs aware of tí. 


In Buddhist psychology, remorse or regret (Sanskrit: kaukrtya ) is a mind tùnction that can be either benetìcial or damaging. When it’s 
utilized to recognize errors we’ve made and to resolve not to commit the saine nistakes in the íùture, then regret is a who1esome rnental 
tònmation Ifregret creates a guiỉt-complex that tòllows and hamts us, then it’s an obstacle to our practice. 


We have all made nástakes in the past. But these nistakes can be erased. We may think that because the past is gone, we canh retum to 
the past to correct our ìnistakes. Bnt the past has created the present, and if we practice mindiủiess in the present, we natnrally are in 
contact withthe past. As we transíònnthe present, we also transíòrmthe past. Our ancestors, parents, brothers, and sisters are allclosely 
linked to us—our suữèring and happiness is closely linked to theirs, just as their suhèring and happiness is closely linked to ours. If we can 
transíòrmourselves, we also transíònntheni Our own emancipation, peace, and joy is the emancipation, peace, and joy of our ancestors 
and our parents. To take hold of the present in order to transíònn it is the unique way to bring peace, joy, and emancipation to those we 
lo ve and to heal the damage done in the past. 


Contèssion in Buddhism is based on the íàct that we commit errors by rneans of our mind, and so by rneans of our mind those errors can 
be erased. If we take hold of life in the present moment in order to transíòrm ourselves, we can create joy íòr onrselves and íòr everyone 
else as we!L Ihis transíònmtion wfll bring about real joy and peace in the present and also in the Ễiture. It’s not just a hollow proinise to do 
better. If we can take hold of our breathing and live in a mindiủ way, thus bringừig joy and happiness to ourselves and others in the present 
moment, we can overcoine our coinplexes of guilt so that we’re no longer paralyzed by them 


For example, the gnilt complex that íòllows someone who has caused the death of a chM out of nindlessness is a very strong complex. 
But if that person practices mindtiilness and is able to be in real contact with the present moment, knowing what to do and what not to do in 
the present moment, she can save the lives of many chilclren. Many sinall chilclren die íòr want of ìnedicine. Many chMren die through 
accidents or íòr want of proper care and attention So she can work to save the children who are dying instead of imprisoning herselíand 
dying slowly in the chains of regret. 


Fear is also a dominant intemal fonmation in many ofus. The gromd of fear is ignorance, the íàilure to mderstand our “not-self” nature. 
Insecurity and fear of what night happen to us and those dear to us are feelings we all have, but íòr soine, these insecurities and íèars 
dominate their consciousness. InMahayana Buddhism, the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is described as the one who has transcended all 
fear. He 0 ÍFers allbeings the giỄ ofnon-fear (Sanskrit: abhaya), whichcomes Ềomthe mindtìi] observation of the no-birth, no-death, no- 
increase, and no-decrease nature of all that is. Hie Prajnaparamita Heart Sutra is an exhortation on tèarlessness. If we can observe deeply 
the interdependent and selẫess nahire of all things, we can see that there is no birth and no death and pass beyond all fear.- 


Since everything is impennanent, disease and accidents can happen to us or to those we love at any tine. We must accept this reality. If 
we live every rnornent of our lives mindtiilly and relate beantitiilly with those around us, we’l have nothing to fear and nothing to regret, even 
when there is a crisis in our lives. Ifwe know that birth and death are both necessary aspects of life, we’ll see that if our rn o ther the Earth 
has brought us to life once, she wfll bring us to life one hundred thousand tines more, and we will not be afraid or suhèr when she reaches 
out her arms to welcoine us back. An Awakened One remains unperturbed while riding the waves of birth and death 


Soine people, because they received so rnany intemal tònmations during childhood, are obsessed by tèelings of insecurity. Their parents 
may have terrorứed them, tìlled them with guik, and exploited them For people like this, receiving and practicing the Five Mindtùlness 
Trainings is a most ehèctive ìneans of protection Practicing the mindtùlness trairúngs, they will be able to reestablish the balance between 
themselves and theừ environment. Taking and observing the trainings is an eíĩective means íòr healing the wounds of the past and iníỉuencing 


society íòr ứie better Í 11 the present and the tùtiire. Practicing mindíùlness in order to gnard tìie six senses, dwell in the present ìnoirent, and 
be in contact with life is a wonderfùl way of establishing a sense of security in everyday life. If in addition we have triends who also observe 
andpractice mindíùlness, our practice will liave a tìnn and stable support. 



Exercise 20\ Soyving Seeds of Peace 


When the factor of awakening, joy (ease, lettinggo), is present in him, he is aware, ‘Joỵ is present in me. ’ When joy is not 
present in him, he is aware, ‘Joy is not present in me. ’ He is aware when not-yet-bom joy is being hom and when already- 
bom joy is perfectly deveỉoped. 


The purpose of this exercise is to sow and water the seeds ofpeace, joy, and Kberation in us. If intemal tònnations are tìie seeds of 
suâèring, tìienjoy, peace, and liberation are ứie seeds oíhappiness. 


Buddhist psychology talks of seeds as the basis of every State of rnind and the content of our consciousness. Certain seeds were 
transnitted to us by our parents and our ancestors. Hiese are seeds of Buddha, Bodhisattva, Pratyekabuddha (one who has reached 
Kberation by one’s own eâòrts but just íòr one’s own sake), Sravaka (one who practices as a disciple by listening to tìie teachings), God, 
Human, Warrior-God, A nim al. Hungry Ghost, and Hell-Being. This rneans that beíòre we were bom, tìiere were already many kinds of 
wholesome and iniwholesome seeds in us. In addition, tìiere are many kinds of seeds that tònn in us from an early age, planted by our 
tàinily, schooi and society. Seeds that produce suữèring we can call ‘\mwholesome,” and seeds that produce happiness we can call 
‘Svholesome.” 


According to ứie principle of interdependent origination, seeds do not have a Ếxed natnre. Every seed is dependent on every other seed 
íòr its existence, and in any one seed, all ứie other seeds are present. Any iniwholesome seed contains within it ứie genn of wholesome 
seeds, and a wholesome seed contains within it ứie genn of unwholesome seeds. Just as there has to be night lòr tìiere to be day and death 
íòr tìiere to be birth, anunwholesome seed can be ừanstònned into a wholesome seed, and a wholesome seed can be transíònned into an 
unwholesome seed. Ihis íàct tells us that in ứie darkest tines of our lives, in tìie times of tìie greatest suữèring, ứie seeds ofpeace, joy, and 
happiness are still present in us. Ifwe knowhowto contact ứie seeds ofjoy, peace, and happiness that are already present in us, and ifwe 
know how to water and look aữer them, tìiey will genninate and bring us tìie truits ofpeace, joy, and liberation 


The sutra is ahvays reminding us of ứie two contrasting aspects of tìie mind. Hie State of mind that lias no desire is a wholesome State of 
min d called “desừelessness.” The State ofmứid tbat has no anger is a wholesome State of min d called “no-anger.” Desirelessness, no-anger, 
and Ềeedomare wholesome seeds intìie mind that need to be watered and cared íòr. 


The sutras oữen refer to tìie mind as a plot of ground in which all sorts of seeds are sowa That is why we have tìie Sanskrit tenn 
cittabhumi, ‘The mind as the earth.” Wlien we practice mindtìilness, we should not just observe tìie phenomena ofbirth, old age, sickness, 
death, desừe, hatred, aversion, ignorance, doubt, and wrong views. We should also take the time to observe objects ofthe mind that lead 
to heaỉth, joy, and emancipation in order to enable wholesoiTie seeds to genninate and flower in tìie field of tìie min d. Observing BuddỈTa, 
Dlmma, Sangha, love, compassion, joy, letting go, mindtiilness, investigation of dhanms, ease, liappiness, and equarámity, is always 
encouraged in Buddhisni Joy (Sanskrit: mudità), íòr exanple, is not just the joy tliat arises from ứie joy of others, but also tìie feeling of 
well-being that arises in ourselves. Mudita is one of tìie Four UnliữỀed Minds; lo ve, conpassion, and letting go or equanimity are the other 
tliree. The seeds of nxidita are in all of us. Only when we have joy in OIU' lives can we be happy and have tìie ìreans to share our liappiness 
with otìiers. Ifwe do not liave joy, what can we share with otìiers? Iftìie seeds of our joy are buried rnder ìrany layers of suâèring, how 
can we sr nile and share joy with otìiers? Tltis exercise helps us stay in touch with ứie wholesoiĩe seeds in us so that tìiey have a chance to 
develop. 


L ife is tilled witli sudèring, but it is also íĩlled witli ìrany wonderfùl things. Tliere is spring as weU as winter, liglit as well as darkness, 
heaMias weUas sickness, gentle breezes and delighttùl rains as wellas teirpests and Ếoods. Our eyes, ears, hearts, ha1f-sr ni1e s, and 
breatliing are wonderfùl phenoiTiena. We only need to open our eyes and we can see tìie blue sky, ứie white clouds, the rose, the clear 
river, ứie golden fields of wheat, tìie shining eyes of a cMd. We only have to attnne our ears to hear tìie whispering pines and tìie waves 
washing up on tìie shore. Everyửúng is inpemnnent. Eveiything is in a tenporary tòim Nevertlieless, tìiere are many wonderiủ things. In 
us and aromd us, tìiere are so many wondrous phenoiTiena in natnre that can refresh and heal us. If we can be in contact with tìiem, we will 
receive tìieừ healing beneẾts. Ifpeace and joy are in our hearts, we will gradiitilly bring ìnore peace and joy to ứie world. 



The blue sky, ứie white clouds, tìie gentle breezes, ứie clelighttùl rains, political stability, free speech, good schools íbr children, beautitiil 
flowers, and good heaMi—tìiese are ứie positive ingredients oípeace and happiness that exist alongside tìie negative ingredients such as 
war, sexism, social injustice, racial discriniination, economc inequality, and hunger and starvation It is inportant tliat we be aware oíthese 
ugly, dangerous things in tìie world, so that we can begin to inprove ứie sitiiation But i£ day aỄer day, we are only in contact with our 
anxieties and our anger about what is ugly and corriipt, we will lose our joy and our ability to serve otìiers. Tliat is why we have to be in 
contact with ứie peacetùl and positive aspects in and around us and be able to enjoy tìiem We need to teach our cMdren how to 
appreciate tìiese wondrous and precious things. Ifwe know how to appreciate tìiem, we will know how to protect tìiem This basic 
practice will protect our happiness and our cMdren’s happiness as welL 


Hiere are many people who, aMiougli tìiey know in tìieory that a flower is a wonderfiủ thing are unable to be in contact with it, because 
tìie sorrovv in tìieừ hearts has closed tìiem oft' In ứie past, they may not have allowed themselves to be in contact with tìie reữeshing, 
heaMiy seeds in tìieừ consciousness, and as a resiửt, tìiey are now cut oíf from tìiem The seventh precept of tìie Order otTnterbeing 
ren iin ds us to practice conscious breaữúng in order to stay in contact with the many healing and reữeshing elernents which are already 
aromd us. At tines we may need ứie support of a triend to help us get back in touch with what is wonderfi.ll in life. “A meal needs Soup as 
tìie practice needs triends” is a Vỉetnaĩnese proverb about tìie inportance oípracticing with triends. Sich a conmmity of Ềiends and fellow 
practitioners is called a Sanglia. Onthe patli of practice we need the support oítliis conramity, and so we say, ‘T take reiige intìie 
Sanglia.” 


Having one calm, joyfi.ll íriend who is balanced and can understand and support us in tines of diíEciửty is a great tòrtiuie. When we feel 
helpless, depressed, and discouraged, we can go to that íriend, and, sitting witlihinỊ we canreestablishour equilibriiưnand once againbe 
able to contact tìie flower and the other wonderfiiỊ refreslfing things that exist witỈTÌn us and around us. If we receive the benetits of tìie joy 
tliat our íriend brings us, we can refresh tìie seeds of healing in us that liave becorne weak because tìiey have not been cared íòr or watered 
íòr a long tine. 


The seeds of mderstanding love, peace, joy, and liberation need to be sown and watered constantly by living our daily lives in 
mứidíìủiess. Tlie Sutra onthe Four Rstablislnnents of Mindtìilness oftèrs ìnany exercises íòr living inniứidíìủiess. By tìie process of 
conscious breatìfing, smiling, walking ìTieditation, sitting ìTieditation, by our way of looking, listening and mindtiilly observing, we help ứie 
seeds of liappiness tloirish. The reakns of love, conpassion, joy, and letting go are tìie reakns of true joy and happiness. If we have joy and 
can let go, we can share happiness with otìiers and reduce tìieừ sorrows and anxieties. 



Principles for the Practice of Mindfulness 



DHARMAS ARE MIND 


All clhannas—physicaỊ pliysiologicaỊ and psychological—are objects of mind, bui that does not mean that tìiey exist separately ữom the 
min d. AllFour EstabMiments ofMindiủiess—body, tèelings, mind, and dhanms—are objects ofmind. Since rnind and objects oímind 
are one, in observing its objects, i nin d is essentially observing i nin d. Ibe word dhanna in Buddhism is understood to ìrean ứie object of ứie 
rnind and tìie content ofthe rnind. Dhanrns are classiíìed as one oftìie Twelve Realrns (Sanskrit: ayatcmà). The Ếrst six oíthese realms are 
tìie sense organs: eyes, ears, nose, tongne, body, and rnind. Hie reinaining six are tònn, somd, sirelỊ taste, touch, and dharmas. Dharmas 
are tìie object of ứie rnind, as sounds are tìie object of the ears. Hie object of cográtion and tìie subject of cográtion do not exist 
independently of each otìier. Everything tliat exists has to arise in ứie nrind. The cukninating phase of tìie development of tìtis principle is 
expressed in tìie phrase, “All is just rând. All phenoĩnena are just consciousness,” which ìreans, “Because of rnind. all can exist. Because of 
consciousness, allphenoinena can exist.” Tltis is developed in the Vgnaptimatra school of Mahayana Buddltisni 


Intìie Southerntraditions of Buddhism ứie idea ofniứid as the source ofall dhamus is also very clear. Hie termcừtasarmitthana 
(ìnind-arising) and tìie tQxmcittạịa (ìnind-bom) are oỄennsed intìie Pali AbltidlTanma writings. Inứie Pattliana (eqiứvalent to tìie Sanskrit 
Mahapakarana), tìie plirase cittam samutthanam ca rupanam (“and rnind is tìie arisingpoint oítònns”) is íòmd. 


Hie object of our nindtùl observation can be our breaứi or our toe (physiological), a tèeling or a perception (psychological), or a íònn 
(physical). Whether tìie phenoiTienon we observe is physiologicaỊ psychologicaỊ or pliysicaỊ we know tliat t is not separate from our rând 
and is of one siử)stance with our ìnind. Mind can be understood as individual ìnind and as coUective rnind. Tlie Vịjnanavada teachings inake 
tìtis very clear. We need to avoid thinking tliat tìie object we are observing is independent of our rnứid. We have to reirember that it is 
ìrtmitèsted from our individual and collective consciousnesses. We observe tìie object of our rând in ứie way tìie right hand takes hold of 
tìie leỄ hand. Your riglĩt hand is you and your leỄ hand is also yoiL So tìie hand is taking hold ofitselfto becorne one with itselí 



BE ONE WITH THE OBJECT OF OBSERVAHON 


Ilie subịect of observation is our nindiửiess, which also emanates trom the mind. Mmdiửiess has tìie tùnction oíilliuninating and 
transtònning. When our breathing, lbr exanple, is tìie object of our mindtiilness, it becornes conscious breatliing. Mindiủiess shines its light 
on our breathing, transíònns the íòrgetiửiess in it into rándiửiess, and gives it a cahning and healing quality. Our body and our tèelings are 
also iBunmated and transtònned under the light of min díùlness. 


Mmdiửiess is tìie observing ìnind, but it does not stand outside of tìie object of observation It goes right into tìie object and becornes 
one with it. Because ứie natnre of tìie observing rnứid is rándiủiess, ứie observing mứid does not lose itselíin ứie object but transíònns it 
by illuminating it, just as tìie penetrating light of tìie sm transíònns trees and plants. 


If we want to see and understand, we have to penetrate and becorne one with tìie object. If we stand outside of it in order to observe it, 
we cannot really see and understand it. Ibe work of observation is tìie work of penetrating and transfoming. That is why tìie sutra says, 
“observing the body in the body, observing the tèelings in tìie feelings, observing tìie rnứid in the ìnind, observing dhanms in dhanms.” Ibe 
description is very clear. Ibe deeply observing mứid is not merely an observer but a participant. Only when ứie observer is a participant can 
there be transíònmtion 


In the practice called bare observation, min díùlness lias akeady begim to iníỉuence tìie object of consciousness. When we call an in- 
breatìi an in-breath, tìie existence of our breath becornes very clear. Mindiủiess has akeady penetrated onr breatliing. If we continue in our 
nrindíùl observation, tìiere will no longer be a duality between observer and observed. Mmdiửiess and breath are one. We and our breath 
are one. If our breatìi is cahn, we are calm Our breathing calms our body and our tèelings. Iltis is tìie niethod tauglĩt in tìie Siứra on tìie 
Four Rstablislnnents of Mindtiilness and the Sutra ontìie Full Awareness of Breatliing. 


If our rnind is consnined by a sense desừe or by what we are observing, mứidiủiess is not present. Conscious breatliing nourishes 
mứidiửiess, and rándiủiess gives rise to conscious breatìting. When ìnindiủiess is present, we have notìTÍng to fear. Ibe object of our 
observationbecomes vivid, and its source, origin, and true natnre becorne evident. Tliat is how it will be transíònTied. It no longer lias tìie 
eữèct of binding us. 


When tìie object of our mứidiil observation is totíilly clear, ứie rnind tliat is observing is also tìilly revealed in great clarity.To see dhanrns 
clearly is to see tìie rrrind clearly. When dhanms reveal tliemselves in tìieừ true natnre, then the ìnind lias ứie natnre of tìie ltigliest 
understanding. The subject and tìie object of cognition are not separate. 



TRUE MIND AND DELUDED MIND ARE ONE 


‘Tnie min d” and “deluded rnứid” are two aspects oftìie nánd. Boứi arise Ềomthe mind. Deluded rând is the tòrgettìil and dispersed rrrind, 
wlticharises Ềomíòrgetíùlness. The basis oftrue rnứid is awakened understanding, arising ữom niindtiilness. Mhdiủobservationbrings out 
tìie light which exists in tme rnind, so that life can be revealed in its reality. In that light, contÌLSÌon becomes understanding, wrong views 
becorne right views, ìnirages becorne reality, and deluded mind becornes tme rnind. Once mindtùl obsemtion is bom, it willpenetrate ứie 
object of observation, illiuninate it, and gradually reveal its tme nahire. Hie tme ìnind arises from deluded min d. Things in tìieừ tme nahire 
and ìUlisĩoits are of ứie same basic substanee. Tliat is why practice is a rnatter of trareíòrrning deluded mứid and not a matter of seeking íòr 
a tme min d elsewhere. Just as tìie suríàce of a rougli sea and that of tìie sea when it is calm are boứi nianitèstations of tìie same sea, tme 
rnind could not exist if tliere were no deluded i rrind . In the teaching ontìie Hiree Doors to Liberation (Pali: vimokkha-mukhà), aimlessness 
(Sanskrit: apranihỉta ) is tìie tòundation íòr realứation What is meant by aimlessness is tìiat we do not seek aữer an object outside of 
ourselves. In Mahayana Buddhism, tìie teacliing of nonattainment is tìie liigliest expression of tìie oneness of tme mứid and deluded min d. 


If tìie rose is on its way to becoining garbage, then ứie garbage is also on its way to becoming a rose. She who observes discemingly \vill 
see tìie nondual character of ứie rose and ứie garbage. She \vill be able to see that tìiere is garbage in tìie rose and that tìiere are roses in the 
garbage. She will know tìiat ứie rose needs the garbage íòr its existence, and the garbage needs tìie rose, because it is ứie rose that 
becomes garbage. Tlieretòre, she will know how to accept ứie garbage in order to transimn it into roses and will not be afraid when she 
sees tìie rose wither and tum into garbage. Ihis is tìie principle of nonduality. If tme min d (the rose) can be discovered in the raw material 
of deluded mứid (tìie garbage), tìien we can also recognứe tme mind in the very substance of illusion, in tìie substance of birtli and deatìi 


To be liberated is not to nin away from or abandon tìie Five Skandlias of tònn, tèelings, perceptions, mental tònnations, and 
consciousness. Even if our body is M of inpurities and even if ứie world is of ứie nahire of illiision, t does not ìnean tìiat to be Kberated we 
need to run away ữomour body or from the world. Hie world of liberation and awakened understanding comes dừectly from this body 
and this world. Once Riglit Understanding is realứed, we transcend the discriniinations betweenpure and iirpure and illusory and real 
obj ects of perception If ứie gardener is able to see that tìie rose cornes directly from tìie garbage, tìien tìie practitioner on ứie patìi of 
meditation can see tìiat nirvana comes directly from birth and death, and she no longer runs away tom birtli and death or seeks aữer 
rúrvana. “The roots of aíBiction (Sanskrit: klesà) are tìie saine as the awakened State. Nừvana and birth and deatìi are illusory images in 
space.” Hiese quotations express deep insight into nonduality. The substance of tìtis insiglit is equanimity or letting go (Sanskrit: upeksa), 
one of tìie Four IMrnited Minds. 


Hie Buddlia taught very clearly tìiat we should not be attached to being or nonbeing. Being means tìie desừe realm Nonbeing means the 
realiri of nihilism To be liberated is to be free trom botli. 



THE WAY OF NO-CONELICT 


He realứation of nonduality natnrally leads to the practice of offèringjoy, peace, and nonviolence. If tìie gardener knows how to deal with 
tìie organic garbage witliout contlict and discrmination, tìien tìie practitioner of meditation should also know how to deal witli the Five 
Aggregates \vithout conũict or discrimination Hie Five Aggregates are ứie basis of suSèring and contìision, but tìiey are also ứie basis of 
peace, joy, and liberation We should not liave an attitnde of attachment or aversion to tìie Five Aggregates. It is clearly stated in ứie sutra 
tliat the practitioner observes, having put aside eveiy craving and every distaste íòr tìtis life (Pali: vineyya loke abhijjha domanassam). 


Before realiáng tìie awakened State, Siddhartha practiced austerities, repressing his body and his tèelings. Metìiods such as these are 
violent innature, and the resiửts are only negative. AỀer tbat period oípractice, he changed and practiced nonviolence and no-conflict in 
relation to ltis body and his tèelings. 


Ilie ìmethod tauglĩt by tìie Buddha intìie Sutra ontìie Four EstablislnTents of Mindtìilness clearly expresses tìie spirit oínonviolence and 
no-conflict. Mindiủiess recognứes what is happening in tìie body and the i nin d and tìien continies to illuminate and observe tìie object 
deeply EKiring tìtis practice, tìiere is no craving íòr, running aữer, or repressing ứie object. Ihis is tìie tne meaning of ứie tennbare 
observation Hiere is no coveting and no distaste. We know that our body and our tèelings are ourselves and tìiereíòre we do not repress 
them, because to do so would be to repress onrselves. On ứie contrary, we accept our body and our tèelings. Accepting does not mean 
craving. By accepting, we natnrally reach a degree ofpeace and mderstanding. Peace and joy arise when we drop tìie discrii nin ation 
between right and wrong; between tìie rrrind that observes and tìie body that is being observed (which we say is inpure); between tìie rnind 
tliat observes and the tèelings tliat are being observed (which we say are paintìil). 


When we accept our body and our tèelings, we treat tìiem in an aâèctionate, nonviolent way. Ilie Buddha taught us to practice 
Ìtnndiủiess of physiological and psychological phenomena in order to observe tìiem, not in order to suppress them When we accept our 
body, ìnake peace with it, and calm its tùnctioning, not tèeling aversion to it, we are following tìie teachings of ứie Buddha: “Breathing in, I 
ain aware of my whole body. Breathing out, I ain calming tìie íùnctions of my body.” (Sitìra on tìie Full Avvareness of Breatliing). In 
observation meditation, we do not hmi ourselves into a battleheld with tìie good side tì gh ting tìie bad. When we can see tìie nonduality of 
tìie rose and the garbage, tìie roots of atHiction and ứie awakened nind, we are no longer afraid. We accept our aíHictions, look aỄer tìiem 
as a rn o ther looks aữer her cMd, and transíònnứieni 


When we recognứe tìie roots of atHiction in us and become one with tìiem, whether we are entrapped in them or not depends on our 
State of n iin d. When we are íòrgetíìiỊ we may be caught by our roots of aíHiction, and so we become our roots of aíHiction When we are 
mứidiil we can see our roots of atHiction clearly and transimntìieni Hiereíòre, it is essential to see our roots of atHiction in Ìtnndiủiess. 
As long as tìie lanp of mứidiủiess shines its light, tìie darkness is transíònned. We need to nourish ìnindiủiess in ourselves by tìie 
practices of conscious breathing, hearing tìie somd of a bell reciting gathas, and ìratiy otìier skiMil rneans. 


we need an attitude of kindness and nonviolence toward our body. We shoiủd not look on our body as only an instrument or mis treat it. 
When we are tired or in pain, our body is trying to tell us that it is not happy and at ease. Ilie body has its own langnage. As practitioners 
of mứidiửiess, we shoiủd know what our body is saying to us. When we feel a lot ofpain in our legs during sitting ìreditation, we shoiủd 
sr nile and change our position slowly and gently in mindtìilness. Iliere is nothing wrong with changing our position It does not waste our 
tiire. As long as mứidiủiess is ìTHÍntained, tìie work of ìTeditation continies. We should not bLilly ourselves. When we push ourselves 
around like that, not only do we lose our peace of mind and our joy, but we also lose our mứidiủiess and concentration We practice 
sitting ìTeditation to have liberation, peace, and joy, not to become a hero who is capable of enduring a lot ofpain 


we also need a nonviolent attihide with regard to our tèelings. Because we know that our feelings are ourselves, we do not neglect or 
ovemủe tìiem We embrace tìiem aíĩectionately in ứie anms of ìnindiửiess, as a in o ther embraces her newbom cMd when it cries. A 
ìnother embraces tìie cMd with all her love íòr ứie cMd to feel comÍDrted and stop crying. Mindíùlness nourished by conscious breathing 
takes tìie tèelings in its anns, becoires one with ứiem, calins and transíònTB them 


Beíòre tìie BuddỈTa attained M realứation of tìie patìi, he tried various Ìtetìiods of using tìie min d to snppress tìie rnind, and he Med. 
Tliat is why he chose to practice in a nonviolent way. Hie Bnddha recounted in the Mahasaccaka Siứra (Madhyaim Agama 36): 



I ứiought, why do I not grit rny teetìi, press my tongiie against rny palate, use rny mứid to ovemủe rny mind, use nạy ĩĩãnd to repress 
rny min d? Then, as a wrestler night take hold of tìie head or the shoulders of sorneone weaker than him and, in order to restrain and 
coerce tliat person, he has to hold him down constantly without letting go íòr a moirent, so I gritted my teetìi, pressed my tongne 
against my palate, and used my mind to ovemủe and suppress my nrind. As I did this, I was batìied in sweat. AMiougli I was not 
lacking in strength, aMiougli I maintained mứidiủiess and did not M trom ìnindtùlness, my body and nạy rnứid were not at peace, and 
I was wom out by these exhausting eâòrts. This practice caused otìier tèelings of pain to arise in me besides the pain associated with 
the austerities, and I was not able to tame my mind . 


It is clear Ềomthis passage that tìie Buddha regarded tìtis kind oípractice as not useíìi Yet, ữús passage was inserted into tìie 
Vitakkasanthana Sutra (Maj jhimi Nikaya 20), witlitìie opposite meaning to what tìie Buddha intended: 

Just as a wrestler takes hold of tìie head or the shoulders of sorneone weaker than liiinselt; restrains and coerces that person, and 
holds him down constantly, not letting go one moment, so a monk who meditates in order to stop all unwholesome tìiouglits of desừe 
and aversion, when these ứioughts continue to arise, should grit his teetìi, press his tongne against ltis palate, and do his best to use ltis 
rnứid to beat down and detèat his rnứid. 


Ttũs saire passage was inserted into ứie Siứra on tìie Four Gromds of Mindiửiess which appears as ứie second version in this book 
(see Appendix): “Tbe practitioner who observes body as body closes his lips tiglitly or grits ltis teetìi, presses his tongue against ltis palate, 
and uses ltis rnứid to restrain and to oppose ltis min d.” Tltis extract does not appear in ìTDSt versions of the sutra (see tìie frst and third 
versions), but is also íòund in tìie Kayasmrti Sutra (Madhyaim Agann 81) whose content is very similar to tliat of our second version Hie 
corresponding sutra in Pali is tìie Kayagatasati Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya 119). 



OBSERVAHON IS NOTINDOCTRINAHON 


In Buddhist practice centers throughout tìie world, stndents are taught to recite suchphrases as “body is inpnre, tèelings are suâèring, mind 
is impermanent, dhannas are witliout selfi” as tìiey observe tìie Four Establislments. I was tauglĩt in this way as a novice, and I always felt 
that it was a kind of brainwashing. 


The metìiod of tìie Four Establishments of Mindiủiess is observing deeply in tìie spirit of “not craving and not tèeling distaste.” 
Mindiủiess does not cling, push away, reprimand, or repress, so that tìie true natnre of all dharmas can reveal itselíin the light of mindíùl 
observation That ứie impermanent, selẫess, and impure natnre of all dharmas has tìie eíĩect of causing suhèring can be seen wMe we 
observe dhannas, but tbat is not because we repeat some íòmxilas like ứie above, in an automatic way. When we look deeply and see ứie 
trae natnre of all dharmas, tìiey will reveal tliemselves. 


Wlienwe ìrechanically repeat, “Body is inpure,” we are reciting a dogma. Ifwe observe all physiological phenomena and see tìieừ 
impure nature, tìfis is not dogma. It is our experience. I£ during our mindfi.ll observation, we see that phenomena are sornetiines pure and 
sornetiines inpure, tìien that is our experience. If we look even inore deeply and see that phenoinena are neither pure nor inpure, that ứiey 
transcend tìie concepts ofpure and impure, we discover wliat is tauglĩt intìie FIeart ofứie Prajnaparanita Sutra. This sutra also teaches us 
to resist all dogmatic attitndes. We should not íòrce ourselves to see tìie body as inpure or tìie tèelings as sutĩering. AMiougli tìiere ìmy be 
sorne trưtli in ứie sentences, just repeating tìiem dogmatically lias tìie eíĩect of cramming us with knowledge. Wltile we observe in 
mứidiửiess, we may see that we have ìrany paintiil tèelings, but we will also see that we have iTanyjoyfi.ll and peacefi.ll tèelings and ìrany 
neiứral tèelings. And ifwe look rn o re deeply, we wfll see tìiat neiứral tèelings can become joyfiủ tèelings, and that suSèring and liappiness 
are interdependent. Sntĩering is, because happiness is; and liappiness is, because sutĩering is. Wlien we repeat, “Mind is inpennanent,” onr 
attitiide is still dogiĩatic. Ifthe mứid is inpermanent, tìientìie body ìnnst be inpermanent and tìie tèelings too. The same is tnie of‘Dliantas 
are selẵess.” If dliamias are selHess, so are body, mứid, and tèelings. 


Iliereíòre, tìie special teaching of tìie Sutra on tìie Four Fstab1is1nnents of Mindíìủiess is to observe all dhamias but not to have any fixed 
ideas, just to keep on observing mindtiilly \Mthout comĩient, without assmning any attitiide towards ứie object you are observing. In t his 
way, tìie tnie natnre of the object wfll be able to reveal itselíin tìie liglit of mhidfi.il observation, and you wfll have hisiglit hĩto wonderfi.ll 
discoveries such as no-bừtli no-death, neither pure nor mpnre, neitlier increasing nor decreasing, interpenetration, and interbeing. 



Conclusion 


The last part oítìie Sutra ontìie Four F,stab1ishments of Mindtiilness reads: “He who practices tìie Four Elstablishrnents of Mindtiilness íbr 
seven years can expect one of two tìiiits: tìie highest understanding in this very life or, if tìiere remains sorne residue of aíHiction, he can 
attaintìie friứt ofno-retim Let alone sevenyears, b hik kh u s. whoever practices tìie Four F,stab1ishments of Mindtiilness íbr six, fìve, tòiir, 
tliree, two years, or one year, or even six, fìve, íòur, tliree, two ìr m nths. one m o nth or lialía m o nth can also expect one of two tÌTiits: eMier 
tìie highest understanding or ứie fruit of no-retnm. It may take seven years to attain tìie tìnits of the practice, but people who have great 
willingness to practice don’t need seven years; it is enough to have halfa m o nth- Tliat is why we say tliat ữús path ofứie EstablislnTients of 
Mindtiilness is the most wonderfùlpath, whichhelps beings realize puriíìcation, transcend griefand S01T0W, and destroypainand anxiety. 
Ibe b hik khns were deliglited to hear tìie teaching of tìie Buddha. Hiey took it to heart and began to put it into practice.” 


Mmdiửiess is tìie core of Buddhist practice. This practice can be done not only in sitting meditation but also in every min nte of our daily 
life. When we are able to take hold of our body in mứidiủiess, we begin to master our mứid, and onr body and mứid become one. If our 
practice of min díùlness is still weak, our body is like a wữd buữàlo. Mindtiilness is tìie herdsman and our mứid is tìie wild buíỉàlo. 

Ibe Ten Oxlierding Paintings of tìie Zen tradition represent stages on tìie patìi of avvakening, stages on tìie path of mastering tìie body 
and min d. In ứie beginning tìie trainer approaches ứie wild butkilo; trainer and buữàlo are two separate entities. WMi ứie practice of 
rándiủiess, ứie trainer comes to know tìie butìalo. Gradually, tìie trainer and ứie butkilo become one, and eventnally the trainer is able to 
ride on ứie back of the biỂỄàlo, singing or playing the tlute, and tìie buữàlo can go wherever he likes. 

When we stand, walk, SỀ, lie down, or work in nindiủiess, we are practicing what the Buddha tauglĩt us in ứie sutra. But in order íòr 
tìie practice to be easy and successii! it is very helpiil to practice with a conmmity, called a Sanglia. The presence of ứiose who practice 
mứidiil living is a great support and encouragement to us. Seeing people walking, sitting, being, and doing things in mứidiủiess, we are 
remứided to maintain nindiủiess ourselves. In Buddltist commiinities, people use bells of ìnindiủiess to rernứid one anotìier to practice. 
Hie bell sounds from time to tiine and calls us back to being rrrindtùl. Hie presence of tìie people who practice around us is eqiứvalent to 
tìie presence of several bells of ìnindiủiess. 

With a Sangha, we get support whenever we need it, and we proft from the experience and insiglit oíits merrbers and also from tlieir 
advice and giúdance. A teacher is a treasure, but \Mthout a Sangha, tìie practice can still be diíEciửt. 

Hierefore getting in touch with an existing Sangha or setting up a small Sangha around us is a very inportant step. We should be able to 
participate ữomthne to time in a retreat of fìve days or a week to practice mứidiủiess in a concentrated ahTDsphere. With Ềiends we can 
organứe from time to time a Day of Mindiủiess to practice togetìier. A Day of Mindiủiess can also be organứed in ứie tìimily íòr all the 
adiửts and cMdren to practice togetìier. It is good ifwe can invite a nurrber of ữiends to join us. 

Practicing Buddltist meditation is not a way of avoiding society or íàmily life. Hie correct practice of mindtiilness can help us bring peace, 
joy, and release both to ourselves and to our kimily and triends as well. Hiose who practice ìnindiủ living will inevitably transfonn 
tliemselves and tìieừ way of life. They will Kve a ìnore siiTple life and will have ìnore táne to enjoy themselves, tìieừ Ềiends, and tìieừ natnral 
environirent. Hiey will have inore táne to 0 ÍFer joy to otìiers and to alleviate tìieừ suâèring. And when tìie time comes, tìiey will die in 
peace. Hiey will know tliat to die is to begin anew or just to continue with anotìier fonn of life. When we live our life tìtis way, every day is 
a Happy Birthday, a Happy Continuation Day. 



Appendix Three Versions of the Sutra 



A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF THE TEXTS 


Diiring his liíètime, tìie Budclha delivered his discourses in tìie Ardhamagadhi language. But his teachings spread íàr beyond tìie area where 
tliat language was spoken, and tìiere is no doubt tliat in ứie practice centers that lay beyond tìie alluvial plain of the Ganges River, ứie 
m o nk s and nuns would liave stndied the Dhanna in tìieừ own local langnages. One day in ứie Jetavana monastery, two ìnotiks, Yamelu and 
Tekula, asked tìie Buddha if tìiey could translate all his teachings into ứie classical rneter of tìie Vedic language. They told ứie Buddha tliat 
tìiey wanted to do so in order to protect ứie beauty and accuracy of the Dhanna. But tìie Buddha did not want his teachings to become a 
precious object reserved lòr a scholarly elite. He wanted everyone to be able to study and practice ứie Dharma in her own langnage. 

About lòur rn o nths aỀer the passing of ứie Buddba, the Venerable Mahakasyapa convened a council on Mount Saptapamaguha at 
Rajgir in order to orally collate tìie Sutra and Vinaya Pitakas. Five hundred elder bliikkhus were invited to attend ữús Collation Council, 
which was sponsored by King Ajatasatm ofMagadha. The language oftìie collation would naturally have been Ardhamagadhi, tìie 
language oftìie Buddha. Ifthe local districts later developed versions in tìieừ own langnages, these would have been based on the collation 
of tìie Rajgir Council 

One hundred years later, a second council was convened in Vaisali to tùrther collate ứie Canon of tìie Buddha’s teachings. On tìtis 
occasion, seven hundred bhikkhus were invited to attend. AỀer tìie Second CounciỊ in 375 BCE, ứie conmmity oíbhikklms divided itselt' 
into two schools: ứie Sthavira, whichtended to be conservative, and tìie Mahasanghika, whichtended to promote development and retònn 
The followers oftìie Mahasanghika were rn o re numerous. In ứie tliree hmdred years tliat followed, many otìier schools branched off from 
tìiese two schools. Accordingto tìie Samayabhedoparacanacakra by Vasunồra, who belonged to tìie Sarvastivada schoolofthe Nortliem 
tradition, tìiere were eighteen schools in alL 

The nurrber of schools prolitèrated because of tìie ìnany dihèrent ways of understanding and commenting on ứie teacliings of tìie 
Buddha. The works in which tìiese explanations are contained are called the Abhidhanna and belong to tìie Sastra Pitaka. Each school has 
lianded down its own versions of tìie Vinaya, Sutra, and Sastra Pitakas. All tìiree pitakas of tìie Hieravada school are intact tlianks to ứie 
relatively stable ground for practice in Sri Lanka. Hie Tripitaka of tìtis school is written in the Pali langnage, which originated in westem 
hidia. Hie Theravada arose Ềomtìie Vibhajyavada, which was a school opposing ứie Sarvastivada. 

A ửúrd council was organized at Pataliputra lũider tìie patronage of King Asoka in 244 BCE, two hundred thiity-six years aỄer ứie 
passing of tìie Buddha. At tliat tiire, perhaps because King Asoka leaned ìnore towards tìie Vibhaịyavada sect, the Sarvastivadins moved 
to ứie north and established tìieừ base lòr development in Kashmir, where tìiey Ếourished lòr more than one thousand years. 

Hiree versions oftìie Sutra onứie Four Establishments ofMindfùlness have corne downto us. The rnain version presented inthis book is 
a translation lromthe Pali Satipatthana Sutta (nuirber 10 in the Maj[jhirna Nikaya), a frst cenhny BCE scriphire of tìie Hieravada School 
TItìs version is exactly tìie saire as the Pali Mahasatipatthana Sutta (nurrber 20 in tìie Diglia Nikaya), except tliat tìie latter has a Me rn o re 
text at the end. For pinposes of tìtis coniTientary, tìie Mahasatípatthana Sutta is regarded as version one. 

Hie second and tìtird versions are Ềomtìie Cltinese Canon. The second version, tìie Sutra onứie Four Grounds ofMindiilness, is a 
translation of tìie Nian Chu Jing (niunber 98 in the Madhyama Aganu and niunber 26 in ứie Taisho Revised Tripitaka) of tìie Sarvastivada 
schooi translated into Cltinese Ềomtìie Sanskrit Snrtyupasthana Sutra. Hie tìtird version, Hie One Way In Sutra, is a translation of tìie Yi 
Ru Dao Jing (Ekottara Agama, sutra niunber 125 intìie Taisho Revised Tripitaka). It cornes Ềomứie Mahasanghika schooỊ not inits 
original but in its later tònn 

In the Chinese Canon, ứie narne ofthe translator ofứie Sutra ontìie Four Grounds of Mindtiilness is givenas Gautama Sanghadeva. 
Master Sangliadeva caive from wliat is now Atglianislan and traveled to Cltina in tìie íòurth cenhny, living from the year 383 in tìie capM 
Chang An, and aữer tliat in han Kang, tìie capM of Dong Chín. He began tìie work of translahon between 391 and 398. He probably had 
leamed Chinese when he lived in Chang An. 

Hie Cltinese Canon also ascribes tìie translahon of'The One Way In Siứra to Gautama Sanghadeva. However, tìiere are ìratiy reasons 
lòr tliinking that tìie sutra was translated by tìie rn o nk Dhanrnnandi. Master Dhannanandi was Kliotanese. He traveled to Cltina in tìie 
íburth century and took up residence in Chang An, where he translated sutras from 384-391. Hie book Marking the Era of Buddhism 
(K’ai Yuan Slti Pi Chiao Lu) says that tìie Ekottara Agama was translated by Sanghadeva. Master Tao An, in his introduchon to Hie One 
Way In Sutra, says tliat it was Master Dlianrnnandi who read the original Sanskrit version lòr Thu Fo Nian to translate into Cltinese and 
lòr Gautama Sanghadeva to write dowa Afier tliat. tìiey brouglit tìie translated version to be examined by the translation school of Master 
Sanghadeva in han Kang, tìie capM of Dong C hín . 

The Li Tai San Pao Chi, Volume 7 (Sui Dynasty), the Ta T’ang Nei Tien Lu, and the Ta T’ang Ch’an Ting Chung Ching Mu Lu, all say 
that tìiere were two translations of tìie Ekottara Agaim, one by Master DlianTHnandi and one by Master Sanghadeva. Hie books Ch’u 
San Tsang Chi Chi and the Chung Ching Mu Lu of tìie Siú Dynasty, and tìie Sutra hidex of tìie T’ang Dynasty, all say tliat tìie Ekottara 
Agaim was translated by Master Dhanrnnandi. hidging from all of tìtis inlònmtion and from tìie literary style of the text, we conclude that 
there was only one translation of tìie Ekottara Agama, tìie translation of Master Dlianrnnandi. 



The Mahasanghika school which came into existence aữer tìie comcil at VaisalỊ later divided into two branches, one going to the 
northwest and one to the South. There were fìve branches ofMahasanghika inứie northwest, including the Lokottaravada, which was 
Mahayana in Outlook. It was tìie Ekottara Agama of ửús branch, including tìie third version of tìie sutra on mindíùlness presented in this 
book, that Dharmanandi translated. Therelòre, our tìtird version is more inlỉuenced by tìie Mahayana and can be said to be less close to the 
original teaching of tìie Buddlia than the tìrst two versions, because many later elements liave intìltrated into it. StiH, Ế contains the essence ol 
tìie originalteachings. 



VERSION TWO: SUTRA ON THE FOUR GROUNDS OF MINDFULNESS 


Nian Chu Ang (Sarvastỉvada) from Madhya Agama (number 26 in Taisho Revised Tripỉtaka). Translated hy Gautama 
Sanghadeva from Sanskrit into Chinese, and hy Thich Nhat Hanh andAnnabeỉ Laity into Engỉish. 



I. 


I heard these words of tìie Buddha one time when tìie Lord was staying in the town of Karrnnassadhanna in the land of tìie Kuru people. 

The Lord addressed the bhikkhus: 

“Tliere is a patìi which can help beings realize puriíìcation, overcome anxiety and fear, end pain, distress, and grieb and attain tìie riglĩt 
practice. This is tìie patìi of dwelling in ứie Four Grounds of Mindiủiess. All ứie Tatìiagatas of tìie past liave attained tìie truit of tme 
avvakening, the State of no tùrther obstacles, by establishing tìieừ ìninds in ứie Four Gromds of Mứidiửiess. Relying on tìiese Four 
Grounds, tliey ha ve abandoned tìie Five Hindrances, piuged tìie poisons oftìie rând, been able to transcend tìie circumstances which 
obstnict awakened understanding, and, practicing according to ứie Seven Factors of Awakening, have attained ứie true, right, and highest 
awakening. All Tathagatas of tìie tùtiire \vill also attain tìie fruit of true awakening, tìie State of no m o re obstacles, thanks to establisliing tìieừ 
n iin ds in ứie Four Grounds of Mindiủiess. Relying on the Four Grounds of Mindiửiess, tìiey will be able to put an end to ứie Five 
Hindrances, piuge tìie poisons oíthe nind, and overcoiTie vvhatever weakens the ability to understand, practice the SevenFactors of 
Awakening, and attain tìie tme, right, and highest awakening. AU Tatliagatíis of the present (including ìryselt) liave attained tìie fruit of tme 
awakening tìie State witliout obstacles, thanks to establishing tìieừ mứids in the Four Grounds of Mindiủiess. Relying on tìie Four Grounds 
of Mindiửiess, we have been able to put an end to the Five Hindrances and overcoiTie whatever weakens tìie ability to understand, 
practice tìie SevenFactors of Avvakening and attainto tìie tme, right, and ltigliest awakening. 

“What are tìie Four Grounds of Mindiửiess? They are ứie íòur ìnetìiods of observing body as body, tèelings as tèelings. mứid as rnứid, 
and objects ofmứid as objects ofniứid.” 



II. 


“What is tìie way to remain established in tìie awareness of body as body? 

“Wlientìie practitioner walks, he kiiows he is walking. When he staiids, he knows he is staiiding. When he sits, he kiiows he is sitting. 
When he lies down, he knows he is lying dowa When he wakes up, he knows he is waking up. Awake or asleep, he knows he is awake 
or asleep. This is how the practitioner is aware ofbody as body, botìi inside ứie body and ontside ứie body, and establishes mindtìilness in 
the body with understanding, insi gh t. clarity, and realứation This is called being aware of body as body. 

“Furtlier, b hik khns. when practicing awareness of ứie body, the practitioner is clearly aware of tìie positions and movements of tìie body, 
such as going out and coining in, bending down and standing up, extending limbs, or drawing them Í 11 When wearing tìie sangliati robe, 
canying tìie alms bowỊ walking, standing, lying, sitting, speaking, or being silent, he knows ứie skiMil way of being aware. This is how tìie 
practitioner is aware ofbody as body, frombothwithinand fromwithout, and establishes ìnindiủiess in the body withunderstanding, 
insight, clarity, and realứation This is called being aware of body as body. 

“Furtlier, b hik khns, a practitioner is aware of body as body so tliat whenever an iniwholesome State of rnứid arises, he can mrediately 
apply a wholesome State to counterbalance and transíònntìie iniwholesome State ofnind. Just as a carpenter or carpenter’s apprentice 
stretches out a piece of string along the edge of a plank of wood and with a plane triins oíf tìie edge of tìie plank, so tìie practitioner, when 
he feels aniniwholesome State oíinind arising, mnediately uses a wholesome State ofmứid to counterbalance and transtònnthe existing 
State. This is how tìie practitioner is aware of body as body, Ềombotìi within and from witliout, and establishes nindiủiess in tìie body 
witìiunderstanding, insight, clarity, and realứation This is called being aware of body as body. 

‘‘Further, b hik khus. a practitioner is aware of body as body when, closing his lips tight, clenching his teeth, pressing his tongne against his 
palate, taking one part of his rnind to restrain anotìier part of his mind. he counterbalances a thought and translònns it. Just as two strong 
rnen might hold onto a weak man and easily restrain hiiT L so the practitioner presses his lips together and clenches his teeth, presses his 
tongne against his palate, takes one part oíhis rând to restrain anotìier part ofhis rnind, to counterbalance and transíònna tìiouglit. This is 
how ứie practitioner is aware of body as body, Ềombotìi within and from without, and establishes mindiủiess in ứie body with 
understanding, insiglit, clarity, and realứation This is called being aware of body as body. 

“Furtlier, b hik khns, a practitioner is aware of body as body, when, breathing in, he knows that he is breaửúng in, and breathing out, he 
knows tliat he is breatliing out. When breatliing in a long breath, he knows tliat he is breaữúng in a long breatìi When breatliing out a long 
breath, he knows that he is breaữúng out a long breath When breaữúng in, he is aware of his whole body. Breathing out, he is aware of his 
whole body. Breathing in and out, he is aware of what he is doing and he practices stopping wMe acting. Breathing in and out, he is aware 
of what he is saying and he practices stopping wMe speaking. This is how tìie practitioner is aware of body as body, trom both within and 
from without, and establishes Ìtrindiilness in the body, witli recognition, insight, clarity, and realứation This is called being aware of body as 
body. 

‘Turther, b hik khns, a practitioner is aware of body as body, when, tlianks to having put aside ứie Five Desừes, a tèeling of bliss arises 
during his concentration and saturates every part of his body. Iltis tèeling of bliss wltich arises during concentration reaches every part of his 
body. Like tìie batìi attendant who, aữer putting powdered soap into a basin, ìnixes it with water mtil tìie soap paste has water in every 
part ofit, so tìie practitioner feels ứie bliss wltichis bom whenthe desires ofứie sense realins are put aside, saturate everypart ofhis body. 
Iltis is how tìie practitioner is aware of body as body, Ềombotìi witlTÌn and Hom without, and establishes min dthlness in tìie body with 
recognition, insiglit, clarity, and realứation This is called being aware of body as body. 

“Furtlier, b hik kh u s, a practitioner who is aware ofbody as body, feels ứie joy which arises during concentration saturate every part of 
ltis body. Hiere is no part of his body this tèeling of joy, bom during concentration, does not reach Like a spring witlTÌn a ĩTDuntain whose 
clear water flows out and down all sides of tliat rn o nntain and bubbles up in places where water lias not previously entered, saturating tìie 
entire ìTDuntain, in ứie saire way, joy, bom during concentration, penneates ứie whole of tìie practitioner’s body, it is present everywhere. 
Htis is how tìie practitioner is aware of body as body, from botli within and from witliout, and establishes mứidiilness in tìie body with 
recognition, insiglit, clarity, and realứation This is called being aware of body as body. 

“Furtlier, bhikklius, a practitioner who is aware of body as body, experiences a tèeling of liappiness wltich arises with tìie disappearance 
oftìie tèeling ofjoy and penreates ltis whole body. Iltis tèeling oíhappiness which arises with tìie disappearance ofthe tèeling ofjoy 
reaches every part ofliis body. Just as tìie dihèrent species ofblue, pink, red, and white lohis wltich grow up fỉ'om the bottomof a pond of 
clear water and appear on ứie suríàce of that pond have tìieừ tap roots, siử)sidiary roots, leaves, and flowers all M of tìie water of that 
pond, and there is no part of the plant which does not contain tìie water, so tìie tèeling of liappiness wltich arises with tìie disappearance of 
joy penneates the whole oftìie practitioner’s body, and tìiere is no part which it does not penetrate. Iltis is how tìie practitioner is aware of 
body as body, frombotìiwitlTÌnand fromwitliout, and establishes mứidiilness intìie body witlirecognition, insight, clarity, and realứation, 
and that is called being aware of body as body. 

“Furtlier, b hik khus, a practitioner who is aware of body as body, envelops tìie whole of his body with a clear, calm rnind, tìlled with 



mderstaiiding. Just as sorneone who puts on a very long robe which reaches hom his head to his feet, and there is no part of his body 
which is not covered by this robe, so ứie practitioner with a clear, caknrând envelops his whole body in understanding and leaves no part 
of tìie body untouched. Ihis is how tìie practitioner is aware of body as body, hom both within and hom without, and establishes 
mindíùlness in tìie body with recognition, insight, clarity, and realứation. Ihis is called being aware of body as body. 

‘Turther, b hik kh u s. a practitioner who is aware of body as body, is aware of clear liglĩt, knows how to welcome clear light, practice with 
and recall to min d clear liglĩt, whetìier it comes from in front to beMid him or hom behind to in front QÍ hiiT L day and night, above and 
below him with a mind which is well-balanced and not Midered. He practices “tlie one way in” by means of clear liglĩt, and tìnally his mứid 
is not obscured in darkness. This is how tìie practitioner is aware of body as body, hombotìi within and Hom \vithout, and establishes 
mindtìilness in the body with recognition, insiglit, clarity, and realứatioii This is called being aware of body as body. 

“Furtlier, b hik khiis. a practitioner who is aware ofbody as body, knows how to use the meditational ‘sign’ skiMilly and knows how to 
maintain tìie object of meditation skiMilly. As someone sitting observes someone lying down and someone lying down observes someone 
sitting. so tìie practitioner knows how to recognứe the meditational sign and use it skiMilly and knows how skiMilly to maintain tìie object 
of meditatioii Ihis is how the practitioner is aware of body as body, hombotìi within and from witìiout, and establishes mindíùlness in the 
body with recognition, insiglit, clarity, and realứation. Ihis is called being aware of body as body. 

“Furtlier, b hik khus. a practihoner who is aware oíthe body, knows very well tliat this body exists due to tìie interdependence oftìie 
parts of tìie body, homứie top of tìie head to tìie soles of the feet. He sees tbat all tìie parts of tìie body are impure. In his body are tìie 
hairs oftìie head, tìie hairs ofứie body, the tìngemails, teetìi, hard skin, SOỄ skin, tlesh, sinews, bones, heart, kidneys, liver, lungs, large 
intestine, small intestine, galbladder, stomach, excrement, brain, tears, sweat, sputum, saliva, pus, blood, grease, marrow, bladder, urine. 

He sees all these clearly as someone with good eyesight sees in a cask M of all sorts of grains tliat this is rice, this is mille t. this is mustard 
seed, and so on. The practitioner who takes his attention ứTroughout his body knows tbat it only exists in dependence on the true value of 
tìie parts out of which it is made, hom the top of ứie head to tìie soles of the feet, and sees tliat all tìiose parts are inpure. This is how tìie 
practitioner is aware ofbody as body, frombothwithinand homwithout, and establishes mindhilness inứie body withrecognition, insiglit, 
clarity, and realứatioii This is called being aware of body as body. 

“Further, b hik khiis. a practihoner who is aware of body as body, observes tìie elements which comprise his body ‘In this very body of 
mine, tìiere is the element earth, ứie element water, tìie element fre, tìie element air, ứie element space, and the element consciousness.’ Just 
as a butcher, aữer killing ứie cow and skirming it, lays out ứie meat on tìie gromd in six parts, so the practitioner observes ứie six elements 
ofwhich tìie body is comprised: ‘Here is ứie eartli element in my body, here is tìie water element, here is tìie fre element, here is tìie air 
element, here is tìie space element, and here is tìie consciousness element. ’ This is how ứie practihoner is aware of body as body, hom 
both within and homwitliout, and establishes mứidhilness in the body withunderstanding, insiglit, clarity, and realứation. This is called being 
aware of body as body. 

“Further, b hik khiis. a practihoner who is meditating on body as body visualứes a corpse. It is one to seven days old and has been 
disen±)oweled by vultures and tom by wolves. It is eMier distended or rotting, having been thrown onto tìie chamel ground or buried in tìie 
earth When the practitioner visualứes a corpse like this, he conpares it with his own body ‘This body of rnứie will also undergo a State 
such as this. In tìie end, tìiere is no way it can avoid this condihoii ’ This is how tìie practitioner is aware of body as body, hombotìi within 
and homwitliout, and establishes mứidhủiess intìie body withrecognition, insiglit, clarity, and realứatioii This is called being aware of 
body as body. 

“Furtlier, bhikklius, a practihoner who meditates on body as body visnalizes a bluish corpse, decayed and half-gnawed away, lying in a 
heap on tìie ground. When tìie practitioner visualứes a corpse like this, he compares É with ltis own body ‘This body of rnứie will also 
mdergo a State such as tìtis. hi tìie end, tìiere is no way it can avoid tìtis condihoii ’ This is how tìie practitioner is aware ofbody as body, 
hombothwithinand hom \Mthout, and establishes mứidhủiess intìie body witlirecognihon, insight, clarity, and realứation. Iltis is called 
being aware of body as body. 

“Furtlier, b hik kh i is. a practihoner who ìneditates on body as body visualứes a skeleton which has no s kin . hesh, blood, or bloodstains. 
Hiere are only the bones held togetìier by sinews. When tìie practitioner visualứes a skeleton like tliis, he compares it with ltis own body 
‘This body of min e will also mdergo a State such as tìtis. In tìie end, tìiere is no way it can avoid tìtis condihon. ’ This is how ứie practitioner 
is aware ofbody as body, hombothwithinand homwitliout, and establishes mứidhủiess in the body wMirecogpition, insiglit, clarity, and 
realứation. Iltis is called being aware of body as body. 

“Further, b hik khiis. a practihoner who meditates on body as body visualứes tìie bones scattered in dihèrent directions: lòot bone, sltin 
bone, tìhglibone, clavicle, spinal colmTin, shoulder blade, tarsus, skuh—eachone in a diữèrent place. Whenhe visualứes tìiemlike this, he 
compares it with ltis own body ‘Ihis body of min e will also undergo a State such as tìtis. In tìie end, tìiere is no way it can avoid tìtis 
condihoii ’ This is how tìie practitioner is aware of body as body, homboth witlTÌn and hom witìiout, and establishes ìnindhilness in tìie 
body with understanding, insiglit, clarity, and realứation Htis is called being aware of body as body. 

“Furtlier, b hik khiis. a practihoner who ìneditates on body as body, visualứes ứie bones bleached to ứie color of shells or ứie color of a 
dove, and the bones wlhchlTave rotted downto lòrma powder. Wlienhe visualứes tìiemlike this, he compares it witli liis ownbody ‘Htis 



body of rnứie will also mdergo a State such as this. In ứie end, tìiere is no way it can avoid this condition ’ This is how ứie practitioner is 
aware ofbody as body, frombotìiwithinand fromwithout, and establishes mứidiủiess intìie body withrecográtion, insi gh t. clarity, and 
realứation Iltis is called being aware of body as body.” 



III. 


“Wbat is tìie way to remain established in tìie ìneditation on tèelings as tèelings? 

“Wlienthe practitioner lias a pleasant tèeling, he kiiows imnediately tliat he has a pleasant feeling. Whenhe lias anunpleasattt tèeling, he 
knows mnediately tbat he has an unpleasant feeling. When he has a neutral tèeling, he knows ininediately that he has a neutral feeling. 
Whentìiere is a pleasant tèeling anunpleasant tèeling or a nentral feeling intìie body, a pleasant tèeling aninpleasant tèeling, or a neutral 
tèeling in the rnứid; a pleasant tèeling an inpleasant tèeling or a neutral feeling of this world; a pleasant tèeling an unpleasant tèeling or a 
neiứral feeling not of ữús world; a pleasant tèeling, an unpleasant tèeling or a neiứral tèeling associated with desừe; a pleasant tèeling an 
inpleasant tèeling or a neutral tèeling not associated with desire, he is clearly aware of tìtis. Iltis is how tìie practihoner is aware of tèelings 
as tèelings, hom botli \vithin and fromwitliout, and establishes riglĩt mindtiilness. Iítliere are bhikkluis and bhikkluuiis who ìneditate on 
tèelings as tèelings, according to these instrnctions, then tìiey are capable of dvvelling in the meditation on tèelings as tèelings.” 



IV. 


“Wbat is tìie way to remain established in tìie ìneditation on i nin d as rnứid? 

“Wlienthe practitioner’s r nhi d is attached to something, he knows it is attached to somehúng. Wlientìie practitioner’s nind is not 
attached, he knows it is not attached. Wlientìie practitioner’s rând hates somet hing . he knows that it liates somehúng. When his min d is not 
liating, he kiiows it is not hating. When his inind is contìised, he knows it is contÌLsed. When it is not contìised, he knows it is not contÌLsed. 
When his rând is deíĩLed, he knows it is deíĩLed. When his rând is not detìled, he knows it is not deíĩLed. When it is distracted, he knows it is 
distracted. When it is not distracted, he kiiows it is not distracted. When his min d has obstacles, he kiiows it has obstacles. When it lias no 
obstacles, he knows it has no obstacles. When it is tense, he knows it is tense. When it is not tense, he knows it is not tense. When it is 
boundless, he knows it is boundless. When it is bound, he knows it is bound. When his rnứid is concentrating, he knows it is concentrating. 
When it is not concentrating, he knows t is not concentrating. When ltis rnứid is not liberated, he knows it is not liberated. When it is 
liberated, he knows it is liberated. Tliat is how tìie practitioner is aware of rnứid as Ìtrind, hom botli witlTÌn and hom \vitliout, and establishes 
mứidhủiess intìie rnứid witìirecognihon, insi gh t, clarity, and realứation, and tliat is called being aware oímind as rnứid. ỉíb hik kh n s or 
bMddiunis ìneditate on rnứid as nind according to tìie details of tìiese instmchons, tìien they know how to dwell in the practice of observing 
mind as mind .” 



V. 


“What is tìie way to remain established in tìie ìneditation on objects of mứid as objects of rnứid? 

“Wlien the practitioner realứes tliat his eyes in contact with íbmi give rise to an intemal íònmtion, tìien he knows witliout any doubt tliat 
an intemal íònmtion is being íònned. Ifthere is no intemal íònmtion, he knows witliout any doubt that tìiere is no intemal tònnation. If an 
intemal íònmtion tliat liad not arisen íònnerly now arises, he knows this. If an intemal tòrmation tliat had arisen íònnerly now cornes to an 
end and will not arise again, he knows this. The same is true with all tìie otìier sense organs: ears, nose, tongue, body, and mind. When 
tìiese sense organs are in contact with an extemal object and bring about an intemal íònmtion, tìien the practitioner knows witliout any 
doubt tbat tìiere is an intemal íònmtion. If an intemal tònnation which bad not arisen íònnerly now arises, he knows this. If an intemal 
tònnation which liad arisen íònnerly now comes to an end and will not arise again, he knows ửús. This is how the practitioner is aware of 
objects oí min d as objects oímind, frombothwithinand fromwitliout, and establishes rándiủiess in the object oímnd witlirecognihon, 
insiglit, clarity, and realứation. This is called being aware of objects of ĩĩând as objects of mứid. Iíbhikkluis or b hik kh unis meditate on 
objects of rând as objects of rând according to these instnictions, tìien tìiey know how to dwell in tìie practice of observing objects of 
nind as objects of rnứid with regard to ứie six reahns of consciousness. 

“Furtlier, b hik khns. when tìie practitioner is ìneditating on objects of rnind as objects ofìrráid, ifhe sees sensual desire in hiinselh he 
knows witliout any doubt tliat sensual desừe is tìiere. If he sees no sensual desừe in himselk he knows witliout any doubt tliat no sensual 
desừe is tìiere. If a sensual desire tbat had not arisen íònnerly now arises, he knows this without any doubt. If a sensual desừe tbat liad 
arisen tònrerly now cornes to an end, he also knows this witliout any doubt. The same is tme of tìie four otìier obstacles: anger, torpor, 
agitation, and doubt. If there is doubt in his mind, he knows íòr certain that there is doubt. If tìiere is no doubt in his mind, he knows íòr 
certain tliat tìiere is no doubt. When a tòrmally nonexistent doubt arises, he knows tliat íòr certain. When an already arisen doubt cornes to 
an end, he also knows that íòr certain. Tliat is how ứie practitioner is aware of objects of mứid as objects of nind, Ềombotìi witltin and 
ữom without, and establishes Ìtnndiủiess inứie object ofmứid \vMirecognition, insiglit, clarity, and realứation, and that is called being 
aware of objects of ìrráid as objects of mind. ỉíb hik kh n s or bhikkluuiis ìneditate on objects of rând as objects of rnứid according to the 
details of tìiese instmctions, then they know how to dwell in tìie practice of observing objects of rând as objects of rnind with regard to the 
Five Obstacles. 

“Furtlier b hik kh u s. when tìie practihoner is ìneditating on objects of rnind as objects of rnind, ifhe sees in his mind the Factor of 
Awakening, mứidiửiess, he knows without any doubt that ìnindiủiess is tìiere. When rándiủiess is not present, he knows \Mtliout a doiử)t 
tliat mindtìilness is not present. Wlien mindtìilness wltichlTad tònrerly not beenpresent is nowpresent, tìie practitioner also knows tìtis 
\Mthout any doiử)t. When mứidiửiess has arisen and is still present, is not lost, does not decline but actually increases, tìie practitioner is 
also aware of all tìtis. The same is true of all ứie otìier Factors of Awakening—tlie investigation of dhanms, energy, joy, ease, 
concentration, and letting go. When letting go is present in ltis rnứid, he knows without a doubt tliat letting go is present. When letting go is 
not present, he knows \\itliout a doubt tliat letting go is not present. When letting go tliat liad tònrerly not been present is now present, the 
practitioner also knows tìtis without any doiử)t. When letting go has arisen and is still present, is not lost, does not decline, but actiiíilly 
increases, tìie practitioner is also aware of all tìtis. Tltis is how tìie practihoner is aware of objects of rnứid as objects of rând, Ềombotìi 
withinand fromwitliout, and establishes ìnindiủiess in the object of min d \Mtli luiderstíinding. insight, clarity, and realứation, and that is 
called being aware of objects of rnứid as objects of nind. Iíbhikklius or bhikklumis ìneditate on objects of min d as objects of rnind 
according to tìiese instnictions, tìien they know how to dwell in ứie practice of ìneditating on objects of Ìtnnd as objects of rnind with regard 
to the SevenFactors of Awakening.” 



VI. 


“Any bhikkhu or bhikkluuii who practices being established Í11 the Four Gromds of Mứidiửiess íòr seven years will certainly realize one of 
two tÌTiits—eitlier attaining in ữús very life tìie highest understanding or the thút of Arliat with sorne residue of ignoraiice. And not jnst seven, 
or six, or fìve, or íbur, or three, or two years, or one year. A bhikkhu or a bhikkhuni who practices being established in ứie Four Grounds 
of Mindiủiess íbr seven rn n nths will certainly realize one of two tÌTuts—eMier attaining in this very life tìie highest understanding or tìie truit 
of Arhat with sorne residue from tònner deeds. And not just seven months, or six, fìve, íbur, tìiree, two ìr m nths. or one rn n nth. A b hik khn 
or a b hik kh u ni who practices being established in tìie Four Grounds of Mindiủiess íbr seven days and seven mghts wfll certainly realize one 
of two truits—eitlier attaining in tìtis very life ứie highest understanding or the tìiiit of Arhat with sorne residue from tònner deeds. Not to 
mention seven days and seven nights, six days and nights, five days and nights, four days and nights, tìiree days and niglits, two days and 
ni gh ts. or one day and night, a bhikkhu or a bhikkhuni who practices being established in ứie Four Gromds of Mứidiửiess íbr just a few 
hoirs, if she begins tìie practice in tìie m o ming. by tìie evening tìiere \vill liave been progress, and if she begins in tìie aỄemoon, by nightíàll 
tìiere willlTave beenprogress.” 

AỀer tìie Lord BuddỈTa had spoken, tìie bhikklius and bhikkluuiis who heard him teach were deliglited to carry out the Buddha’s 
teachings. 



VERSION THREE: THE ONE WAY IN SUTRA 


Yi Ru Dao Jing (Mahasanghika) from Ekottara Agama, chapter 12. Translated by Dhaĩmanandi from Samkrit into Chinese, and 
by Thich Nhat Hanh andAnnabeỉ Laìty into Engỉish. form Sanskrit into Chinese and by Thich Nhat Hanh andAnnabeỉ Laity into 
English. 



I. 


I heard these words oftìie Buddha one time when he was staying Í11 ứie Jeta Grove Í11 tìie town of Sravasti. The Lord addressed the 
assembly of rn n nks: 

“Tliere is a way to practice which purihes tìie actions of living beings, eradicates all sorrow, anxiety, and ứie roots of ahlictions, and leads 
to tìie highest understanding and tìie realứation of nirvana. It is a patìi which destroys tìie Five Obstacles. It is tìie patìi of tìie Four Ways of 
Stopping and Concentrating tìie Mind. Wliy is it called ‘tìie one way in?’ Because it is ứie way to tìie oneness of min d. Why is it called a 
way? Because it is the Noble Eighttòld Path, tìie way of riglĩt view, riglĩt contemplation, riglĩt action, riglĩt liveHhood, right practice, riglĩt 
speech, right mứidiửiess, and right concentration This explains tìie expression ‘tìie one way in. ’ 

“What tìien are tìie Five Obstacles? Hiey are attachment, aversion, agitation, torpor, and doubt. Hiese are tìie obstacles which need to 
be removed. 

“What are tìie Four Ways of Stopping and Concentrating tìie Mind? Hie practitioner meditates on the body in the body hom within to 
end unwholesome thoughts and remove anxiety, and he meditates on tìie body in the body hom without to end unwholesome tìioughts and 
remove anxiety. Hie practitioner meditates on tìie tèelings in tìie tèelings hom within and hom without in order to be at peace and have joy, 
and he meditates on tìie tèelings in the tèelings hombotìi witltin and hoiri \Mthout in order to be at peace and have joy. Hie practitioner 
ìmeditates on the Ìtnnd in tìie mứid hom within, and he meditates on tìie mind in the Ìtnnd from \vitliout in order to be at peace and liave joy, 
and he meditates on tìie min d in ứie mứid hombotìi witltin and trom \vithout in order to be at peace and have joy. Hie practitioner 
ìmeditates ontìie objects ofniứid inứie objects oímind hom within, and he ìmeditates 011 ứie objects oímind intìie objects ofmứid hom 
\vithout in order to be at peace and bave joy, and he meditates on ứie objects of mứid in the objects of mind hom boứi within and hom 
without in order to be at peace and bave joy.” 



II. 


“How does ứie practitioner ìneditate on ứie body from within so as to realize peace and joy in himselt? 

‘ĩnthis case, tìie practitioner meditates onthe natnre and íùnctions oftìie body. When he exanines it ữomhead to toes or Ềomtoes to 
head, he sees that it is conposed oíimpure constituents, and he is unable to be attached to it. He observes tbat tìtis body has hair oftìie 
head and hair ofthe body, nails, teetìi, skin, tlesh, sinews, bones, marrow, sweat, pus, stomach, small intestine, large intestine, heart, liver, 
spleen, kidneys. He observes and recognứes urine, excrement, tears, saliva, blood vessels, grease, and observing and knowing themalỊ he 
is unattached and regrets nothing. This is tìie way ứie practitioner observes tìie body in order to realize peace and joy and be able to end 
unwholesome tìioughts and remove anxiety and sorrow. 

‘Turther tìie practitioner meditates on this body in order to see the Four Hlements of earth, water, fre, and air, and he distingiiishes tìiese 
Four Elements. Just like a skiMil butcher or his apprentice niglit lay out tìie diữèrent parts of a slaughtered cow and distinguish tìie leg, 
heart, torso, and head, tìie practitioner observing his own body distingiiishes tìie Four Rlernents just as clearly, seeing tliat ữús is earth, this is 
water, tìtis is fre, and tìtis is air. Thus tìie practitioner ìneditates on tìie body in tìie body in order to end attachnent. 

‘Turther, b hik kh u s. one should observe ửús body as having many operũngs ữom which many inpure substanees flow. Just as we look at 
bamhoo or reeds and see ứie joints in ứie canes, so tìie practitioner observes the body with many openings from which impure substances 
flow. 

“Further, bhikkhus, ứie practitioner meditates on the corpse of one who has died one day ago or one week ago. It is distended, fetid, 
inpure. Hien he meditates on his own body and sees that his own body is no dihèrent. This very body of his will not be able to escape 
deatìi The practitioner observes ứtis corpse being seen and pecked at by vuỉtures, being discovered and gnawed at by all sorts ofwfld 
creatnres like tigers, panthers, and wolves, and then coires back to observing his own body and sees tliat it is no dihèrent. ‘This very body 
of i rrin e will not be able to escape tbat condition ’ This is how ứie practitioner ìneditates on the body to realize peace and joy. 

“Furtlier, b hik kh n s. the practitioner visualứes a corpse, which has lain on ứie gromd íòr a year. It is halheaten, fetid, and inpure. Then 
he comes back to ìneditating on his own body and sees that his own body is no diữèrent. ‘This very body of i nin e will not be able to escape 
that condition ’ This is how tìie practitioner meditates on the body. 

“Furtlier, b hik khns. tìie practitioner visualứes tìie corpse from which the skin and flesh has shriveled away. All tliat is leỄ are tìie bones 
stained with blood. Hien he cornes back to meditating on his own body and sees tliat his own body is no dihèrent. ‘This very body of i nin e 
will not be able to escape tliat condition ’ This is how tìie practitioner ìneditates on ứie body. 

“Furtlier, b hik khus. tìie practitioner visualứes a skeleton, which is just bones held togetìier by sorne ligaments. Then he comes back to 
meditating on ltis own body and sees that ltis own body is no diữèrent. ‘Iltis very body of i rrin e will not be able to escape that condition ’ 
TItìs is how tìie practitioner ìmeditates on the body. 

“Furtlier, b hik kh n s. tìie practitioner visualứes a corpse wltich has becorne a collection of scattered bones, all in diữèrent places: tìie hand 
bone, leg bone, ribs, shoulder blades, spinal colunn, kneecap, and skull. Hien he coires back to ìneditating on ltis own body and sees tliat 
ltis own body is no diữèrent. ‘Tltis very body of rnine will not be able to escape that condition ’ Tỉis body \vill also decay in that way. This is 
how tìie practitioner meditates on tìie body in order to realize peace and joy. 

“Furtlier, b hik khus. tìie practitioner visualứes a corpse wltich has become a collection of bones bleached like shells. Hien he cornes back 
to meditating on ltis own body and sees tliat his own body is no dihèrent. ‘Htis very body of i rrin e \vill not be able to escape that condition 
’ TTis body will also decay in that way. TItìs is how ứie practitioner ìneditates on the body. 

“Furtlier, b hik kl u is. tìie practitioner visualứes a corpse wltich has becorne a collection of yellowing bones, to which tìiere is notìTÍng worth 
being attached, or bones that liave becorne ứie color of ash and are no longer distingLŨsliable froin the earth. Thus tìie practitioner meditates 
on ltis own body, abandoning unwholesoiTie ứiouglits and reiTDving sorrow and anxiety, observing, ‘Tltis body is inpemBnent, t is 
something which deconposes. ’ A practitioner who observes himselílike tìtis from witltin or from witliout, or both from witltin and without 
tìie body togetìier understands tliat tìiere is notìTÍng which is etemaL” 



III. 


“How does ứie practitioner ìneditate on tìie tèelings Í11 the tèelings? 

“Wlien tìie practitioner has a pleasant íeeling, he knows tliat he has a pleasant feeling. When he has a painíhl tèeling he knows that he 
has a pairtíùl tèeling. When his íeelings are neiitraỊ he knows tbat his tèelings are neiứraL When he has a pleasant, paintiiL or neiứral tèeling 
with a ìrtiterial basis, he kiiows that he has a pleasant, paintiiỊ or neutral tèeling with a material basis. When he has a pleasant, paintìiL or 
neiứral tèeling with a nommterial basis, he knows he has a pleasant, painfi.ll, or neutral tèeling with a nomnaterial basis. This is how ứie 
practitioner meditates on the tèelings in tìie tèelings by his own insiglit. 

“Furtlier, b hik khiis. when tìie practitioner has a pleasant tèeling tìien tìiere is not a painíìil tèeling and the practitioner knows tìiere is a 
pleasant tèeling. When there is a painfi.ll tèeling then there is not a pleasant tèeling and tìie practitioner knows tliat tìiere is a painfi.ll tèeling. 
When tìiere is a neiứral tèeling tìien tìiere is neitlier a pleasant tèeling nor a painfi.ll tèeling and the practitioner is aware tliat ứie tèeling is 
neitlier pleasant nor paintiil. The practitioner is aware of tìie arising of all dhannas and tìie disappearance of all dhannas in such a way that, 
by lfis own insight, he realứes peace and joy. As tèelings arise, ứie practitioner recognứes and is aware of tìiem and tìieừ roots, and he is 
not dependent on tìiem and does not give rise to tèelings of attachnent to tìie world. At that tiine tìiere is no fear, and having no fear, he 
liberates hiinselítòrever fromilliision and realứes rúrvana. Birth and deaứi are no longer. Hie holy life has been lived. What needs to be 
done has been done. Hiere will be no ìnore rebừtli He imderstands tìfis dừectly. Hfis is how tìie practitioner is aware of tìie tèelings in tìie 
tèelings to end dispersed tìfinking and reiTDve S01T0W and anxiety. Such is tìie ìTieditation on the inside of tìie tèelings and the ontside of tìie 
tèelings.” 



IV. 


“Wbat is meant by ìneditating on tìie ìnhid in the min d in order to realize peace and joy? 

“Wlien tìie practitioner lias desừe in his nind, he knows that he has desừe in his mứid. When he does not liave desừe, he knows that he 
does not liave desừe. When he has hatred in his mind, he knows that he has hatred in his ìnind. When he does not liave batred, he knows 
that he does not liave liatred. When he has contÌLSÌon in his rnứid, he knows that he has coníùsion in his min d. When he does not liave 
contÌLSÍon, he knows that he does not liave contÌLSÌon. When he has craving in his ìrráid, he knows that he has craving in his ìnind. When he 
does not liave craving, he knows that he does not liave craving. When tìiere is mastery of his mind, he knows that there is mastery of his 
i nin d. Whenthere is no mastery, he knows tìiere is no mastery. Whenthere is dispersion, he knows that tìiere is dispersion. Whentìiere is 
no dispersion, he knows that tìiere is no dispersion. Whentìiere is inattention, he knows that tìiere is inattention. Whentìiere is no 
inattention, he knows that tìiere is no inattentioii Whentìiere is universality, he knows that tìiere is urúversality. Wlientìiere is no 
universality, he knows that tìiere is no urúversality. Whentìiere is extensiveness, he knows tliat tìiere is extensiveness. Whentìiere is not 
extensiveness, he knows that tìiere is not extensiveness. Whentìiere is boundlessness, he knows that tìiere is boundlessness. Wlientìiere is 
not boundlessness, he knows that tìiere is not boundlessness. Wlientìiere is concentration, he knows that tìiere is concentration. When 
tìiere is no concentration, he knows tliat tìiere is no concentration. When he has not yet realứed liberation, he knows that he has not yet 
realứed liberatioii Whenhe has realứed liberation, he knows tliat he has realứed liberation. 

“Tltis is how tìie practitioner is ìnindiủ of tìie i nin d in ứie rând. He observes tìie arising of dhanms, observes ứie destniction of dhanms, 
or observes botìi the arising and destruction of dhannas; being mindtiil of dhamns in order to realize peace and joy. He is able to see, 
know, and observe what is not observable, and he does not becoine dependent ontìie object and does not give rise to worldly tìiouglits. 
Because there are no tìiouglits of attachment to tìie world, tìiere is no fear. Because tìiere is no fear, tìiere is no residue of aíBictioii When 
there is no residue of aíHiction, nirvana arises, and birth and death are no ìTDre, ứie holy life is realứed, what needs to be done has been 
done, and tìiere willbe no m o re rebừtli Hie practitioner knows alltìtis to be true. Thus inltis ownpersontìie practitioner observes rnứid in 
rnứid, botìi fomwithin and iromwitliout, in order to reiTDve uncontrolled tìiouglit and cut oífall anxiety.” 



V. 


“Wbat is meant by ‘meditating on tìie objects of min d Í11 ứie objects of ìnhid?’ 

“Wlien tìie practitioner practices the Ếrst íàctor of awakening, mứidiủiess, it is in reliaiice on the irútial application of thought, on no- 
craving, on destroying tìie unwholesome i nin d and abandoning tìie unwholesoĩne dhannas. He practices tìie íàctors of awakerúng, 
investigation of dhanms, energy, joy, concentration, and letting go, in reliance on applied tìiought, in reliance on no-craving, in reliance on 
destroying ứie unwholesoĩne dhanrns. This is how he practices ìneditating on tìie objects of rând in ứie objects of n iin d. 

“Furtlier, bhikklius, having been liberated from sensual attachnent, having abandoned iniwholesoĩne dharmas, with initial application of 
tìiouglit and sustained thought, witlijoy, he delights to dweU in tìie first dliyana in order to have joy in his own person This is how tìie 
practitioner meditates onthe objects ofmứid in the objects of min d- 

“Furtlier, b hik khus, with tìie passing of applied tìiought and sustained tìiouglit, a joy arises in his rând which leads to the oneness of nãnd. 
When there is no rn o re initial application oftìiouglit and sustained thought, tìie practihoner, inaintainingjoy, enters the second dliyana that 
lias peace as well as joy. This is how tìie practitioner ìneditates on tìie objects ofmind in tìie objects ofmind. 

“Furtlier, b hik kh u s, withthe passing ofthought and tìie constant practice of letting go of applied tìiought, he enjoys íòr hiinselíthat State 
which tìie holy ones long lòr, where ìnindiilness in letting go is iilly purilìed, and he enters the ữúrd dliyana. This is how tìie practitioner 
meditates ontìie objects ofirnnd in the objects oírnind. 

“Furtlier, b hik khus, with ứie absence of joy, when anxiety about joy and elation as well as pleasure and pain are no longer, and ltis 
rándiilness in letting go is iilly puriỂed, he enters ứie tòurth dhyana, and tliat is to ìmeditate on tìie objects of rnind in tìie objects of mind . 

He ìneditates on ứie arising of dhanrns and the passing of dhanras in order to arrive at peace and joy. He realứes right ìnindiilness in tìie 
present ìnoirent. He is able to see, know, and abandon dispersion He is no longer dependent on anything. He does not give rise to 
tìiouglits ofthe world. Because he does not liave worldly thoughts, he is not afraid. Whenthere is no fear, bừtliand deathno longer exist, 
and tìie holy life has been accoiTplished, what needs to be done has been done, tìiere is no m o re rebừth, and everytìting is known in its true 
nature.” 



VI. 


“Bhikkhus, relying on tìtis one way of entering tìie path, living beings are piiritìed, freed from sorrow and anxiety, theừ rnứids no longer 
subịect to agitation, tìieừ understanding stable, and they are able to realize nừvana. Iltis one way in is tìie destniction of the Five Hindrances 
and practice of tìie Four Ways of Stopping and Concentrating tìie Mind.” The bhikkluis who heard tìie BuddỈTa teach thus, appKed 
tliemselves joyfùlly at tliat tine to the practice. 



SUMMARY COMPARISON OF THE THREE VERSIONS 



I. 


Ttís section is about ứie circiunstances rnder which tìie sutra was delivered, tìie importance of tìie sutra, and tìie subịect matter of tìie sutra, 
namely tìie Four F,stab 1 ishments ofMindiủiess. 

Intìie Ếrst and second versions, it says that tìie sutra was delivered at Kaimnassadhaimna, intìie land ofthe Kumpeople. The ữúrd 
version says tliat tìie sutra was delivered in Jetavana Monastery in Sravasti. 

Intìtis section, alltìiree versions use ứie tenn, “ekayana” (the One Vehicle). The tìtird versionuses tìtis tennintìie title oftìie sutra. Hie 
Ếrst and second versions use tìie tenn, “nian chu” (EstabMiments of Mindtùlness) in tìie title. 

A literal translation of the first sentence following tìie description of tìie location in the Ếrst version of tìie siứra would say, “This one way, 
o bhikkhus, is ứie way” or “This only way, o bMdđius, is ứie way.” ((ekayano ayam bhikkhave maggam). The second version says, “O 
b hik kh u s, ứiere is a way.” The ữúrd version says, “Tliere is the ‘one way in’ Why should it be called ‘one way?’ Because t retèrs to our 
single-mind concentration” 

The frst section of tìie frst version is short and concise. Hie second version adds that all tìie Tatliagatíis of tìie tìiree tiires, tlianks to tìieừ 
practice oftìie Four EstablislnTients ofMindiủiess, were able to overcome tìie Five Obstacles and realize tìie patìi The third version also 
rnentions the Five Obstacles and says what tìiey are. It also says that tìie Noble Eiglitiòld Path is a patìi íòr practicing tìie Four 
Rstablislnnents of Mindiủiess. In Tlie One Way In Sutra, tìie Four Establishments of Mindiủiess are called tìie ‘Four Practices to Stop 
and Concentrate tìie Mind.” As previously discussed, tìiere is sorne question whether tìie translator of tìie third version is Gautaim 
Sanghadeva or Dhamunandi. Iítlie translator liad been Sanghadeva, it is likely he would have used tìie tenn “Foiu' EEstablishments of 
Mindiủiess,” as he did in version two. 



II. 


Ttris section expomds tìie ways of observing tìie body in the body. In the Ếrst version, six ways of observing tìie body are tauglĩt: 

1 . Observing ứie breathing 

2 . Observing tìie positions ofứie body 

3 . Observing movements and imctions ofứie body 

4 . Observing ứie parts ofứie body 

5 . Observingthe elements intìie body 

6 . Observing a corpse 

In the second version, tìiese six ways of observing tìie body are also tauglĩt, but breathing is oữèred third foUowing ứie positions and 
imctions of ứie body. In the observation of a corpse, only fìve parts are given to tìtis observation instead of tìie nine in the Ếrst version. 

The third version teaches only tliree ways of observing tìie body. It does not inclLide observing the breathing, ứie positions, or tìie 
imctions of ứie body. There are eight parts to the meditation on observing a corpse. 

The unique íeature of the second version is that, aỄer ứie six teachings on how to observe tìie movements and imctions of tìie body, 
there is a section that deals with unwholesoĩne tìiouglits. This section has two parts: how to use a wholesoĩne mind to deal with an 
iniwholesoĩne ĩĩând and how to use ứie rând to restrain tìie rnứid, like a strong wrestler holding down a weak man. Botìi of tìiese ideas 
corne from Vitakkasanthana Sutta (Maj[jhnm Nikaya 20 ). We can say with certainty that ứtis part was added at a later date, and in Êct 
was added in an inappropriate place in tìie sutra, because at ửús point, ứie Buddha is discussing ứie practice of observing tìie body in the 
body and has not yet reached ứie Hstablishment of Mind. 

Otìier dihèrences in tìie second version are teachings on the kind of concentration tliat gives birth to joy and happiness, which is 
eqiứvalent to the Ếrst jhana, and a concentrationthat abandons joy but maintains happiness, whichis eqiứvalent to tìie second jhana, as well 
as meditations on pnrity, clear liglĩt, and signs. AU tliis is evidence tliat the practice oftìie Four Jhanas had akeady begimto infntrate ứie 
Sutra Pitaka, aMiougli discreetly. By ứie time of tìie ửúrd version, tìie practice of tìie jhanas is mentioned quite openly, by narne. Hie 
meditation which observes tìie clear liglĩt can be seen as armouncing tìie Ếrst steps in tìie íònmtion of Pure Land Buddhism, and the 
meditation on ứie sign will be developed in tìie use of tìie kasina, a syrrbolic image visualứed as a point of concentration. 

When it comes to tìie section tliat teaches observing mindtiilly tìie diữèrent elements which constihite ứie body, tìie second version 
rnentions six elements as opposed to tìie usual four elernents oftìie frst and third versions. Hie six elements are earth, water, air, tìre, 
enptiness, and consciousness. 

Hie tìtird version has an additional practice that is tìie observation of inpire elernents pouring out from tìie apertures of tìie body (not as 
a part ofthe Nine ConteiTplations oíthe coipse). 

In the ứtird version, tìie phrase ìTDSt oữen repeated is, “to arrive at peace and joy.” Hie eqiứvalent phrases ìTDSt repeated in ứie frst and 
second versions are as follows: 

Version One: 


This is how a practitioner observes tìie body in the body. He observes the body irom witlTĨn or from witliout, or Ềombotìi witlTÌn and 
without. He observes ứie process of Corning-to-be in ứie body or ứie process of dissolution in ứie body or botìi the process of 
Corning-to-be and the process of dissoluhoii Or he is rrrindíùl of the íàct, ‘Hiere is a body here,’ mtil mderstanding and M 
awareness corne about. He maintains tìie observation, free, not caught up in any worldly consideration. Tliat is how to practice 
observation of ứie body in ứie body. 

Version Two: 

This is how tìie practitioner is aware of body as body, both inside tìie body and outside tìie body, and establishes ìnindiủiess in tìie 
body with recognition, insiglit, clarity, and realứatioii This is called being aware of body as body. 

Hiese paragraphs are repeated in tìie sections of tìie sutra teaclting observation of tìie tèelings. tìie ìrráid, and tìie dhanms, siử)stihiting 
the words tèelings, rând, or dharmas íòr tìie word body. If we are botìiered by questions such as ‘How can there be an inside of the 
tèelings or an ontside of tìie tèelings?’’ when we read, “mindtiilly observing tìie tèelings in tìie tèelings, observation of the tèelings Hom witliin 
or from witliout, or Ềombotìi witlTÌn and without,” we ìmst reirember that repetition, tìiougli not akvays relevant, is a Ìtark of oral 



transnission. The second version uses the phrase, “observes tìie body as the bodý” (Chinese: guan shen ru sherì) instead of the phrase, 
“observes tìie body in the bodý” (Pali: kaye kayanupassana). 



III. 


This section concems ứie practice of observing tìie tèelings in the tèelings. “Feelings” is tìie translation fromtìie Pali vedana in the frst 
version. In the second version tìie CMiese word used to translate vedana is jue, wMe in tìie third version the word used is tong. Why does 
tìie third version use tong instead ofjue? The original meaning of tong is “painfi.lL” Perhaps tìie translator had been strongly iníỉuenced by the 
doctrine tliat every single tèeling is suhèring. In this ửúrd section, tìie ửúrd version enphasứes tliat when tìiere is a painfi.ll tèeling tìiere 
carmot be a pleasant tèeling and when tìiere is a pleasant tèeling tìiere cannot be a painfi.ll tèeling. It also emphasứes ứie necessity of 
observing ìnindtùlly tìie arising and disappearing of tèelings and knowing tlieir source in order not to be inprisoned in tìiem or afraid of 
tìiem This is a positive point in tìie third version. 

The Mowing is a quotation Ềomứie tìiird version; “Because he is not afraid, he is able to realize nirvana. Birth and deatìi are no more, 
tìie holy life has been realứed, what needs to be done has been done, tìiere will be no rn o re bừtỈTS.” Iltis qnotation, which is not íòmd in tìie 
frst and second versions, appears three tiines in tìie tìtird version. It is a sentence that is fomd over and over again in tìie sutras and most 
probably dnring tìie course of oral trans mis sion Ế was added here. 



IV. 


Ttris section deals with observing tìie ìnhid Í11 tìie mind. Tlie ttũrd version does not rnention nindiủiess of tìie process of tìie arising and 
disappearing oípsychologicalphenoĩnena as do tìie Ếrst and second versions. Intìie third version, it is ìTentioned tliat we observe tìie 
dhannas that we can know, see, and observe as well as dhannas that we cannot observe. Hie word “observe” here has ứie meaning of 
practicing mứidiil observation Observing dhanms which cannot be observed is a strange idea, eqiứvalent to tìie teaching of tìie Sutra of 
Forty-Two Chapters, “Our practice is ứie practice which is non-practice,” which has a strong Mahayana tlavor. 

An additional qnotation of interest Ềomthe tìtird version is: “Tbe practitioner does not rely on anything at alỊ does not give rise to 
tìiouglits ofthe world. Becanse tìiere is no arising ofsuchtìiouglits, tìiere is no ìnore fear. Becanse tìiere is no ìnore fear, no residue oftìie 
aíHictions is lefi, and nirvana is realứed.” Hie latter part ofthis quotation is nearly eqiứvalent to tìie Prajnaparamita Hrdaya Sutra: “Having 
no obstacles, tìiey overcoiTe fear, liberating theinselves íòrever from illusion and realiáng períèct nirvana.” 



V. 


This part deals with ứie practice of observing dharmas in dhannas. In tìie Ếrst version, we have ứie practices of observing tìie Five 
Obstacles, the Five Skandhas, tìie Twelve Realms of Sense Organs and Sense Objects, tìie SevenFactors of Avvakening, and the Four 
Noble Traths. Hie Ếrst version (in its íbmi in the Digha Nikaya) develops a teaching on ứie Ìtnndiủ observation of tìie Four Noble Truths 
and tìie Noble Eiglĩtíbld Path, and ữús development is what gives it its narne Maha (“great”) Satípatthana. Hie second version only teaches 
mindfùlobservationoftìie Twelve Realins, tìie Five Obstacles, and tìie SevenFactors of Awakening. 

The thircl version only teaches tìie Seven Factors of Awakening. (It has akeady dealt with tìie Five Obstacles in its Ếrst section.) Possibly 
because of carelessness on the part of tìie copyist, only six of tìie Seven Factors of Awakening are mentioned: rándiủiess, investigation of 
dhanms, energy, joy, concentration, and equanimity. Hie third versionteaches ứie Four .ỉlianas. The tenns vitarka and vicara, usually 
translated as “initial application” and “sustained attention” are translated into Cltinese as jue (“perception”) and guan (“observatiori”). In 
tìtis fiffli section, tìie tìtird version repeats the phrases we have already seen in the second and íòurth sections and wltich liave been 
conpared with part of tìie PrajnaparaiTiita Hrdaya Sutra, and adds some words that ìnake it seem even closer to tìie PrajnaparaiTiita. Hiese 
words are eqiứvalent to “liberating tliemselves íòrever from illusion’ of ứie Prajnaparamita. 



VI. 


This section deals with the length of time tìie practitioner needs to realize tìie truits of tìie practice, and it identitìes what tìiose ữuits are. The 
Ếrst version says that tìie Ềiiit known as tìie highest understanding can be reached in ửús very life, if tìie practitioner practices tìie 
Establislnnents of Mindtìilness. Hie sutra says tliat practicing íbr sevenyears, fìve years, downto one month, and halfa ìn o nth. and, tìnally, 
seven days, can also resiửt in ứie highest understanding. 

The second version goes íàrther, saying tbat to practice ìnindiủiess íòr one day and night can lead to highest awakening, or that if we 
begin to practice in the m o ming. by tìie aữemoon tìie practice \vill already liave resiửts. Hie tìtird version does not mention tìie period of 
tine necessary íòr realiáng ứie truits of tìie practice. 
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